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ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Ox  Friday  evening,  the  27th  of  May,  1831,  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  “  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of 
Ardent  Spirits was  held  in  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.  the  President  of  the  Society,  took  the 

chair. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev. 
William  T.  Braxtly;  when  the  Anniversary  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  was  read  by  Dr.  Johx  Bell. 

A  motion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge  of  New  York,  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  report,  was  sustained  by  some  eloquent  remarks  from 
that  gentlemen,  and  having  been  seconded  by  the  Rsv.  Mr.  Re¬ 
man,  in  a  strain  of  able  and  pointed  argument,  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  ardent  spirit  was  necessary  to  sustain 
health,  in  either  extremely  cold,  or  warm  climates,  asserting  that 
every  observing  traveller,  and  every  respectable  physician  repu¬ 
diated  such  opinions. 

The  assembly,  which  filled  the  house,  was  the  largest  ever 
known  on  such  an  occasion  m  Philadelphia,  and  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  uncommon  interest;  and  it  will  certainly  be  productive  of 
a  very  great  amount  of  public  good,  in  every  rank  of  Society. 

The  services  of  the  evening  were  closed  by  a  prayer  from  the 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark. 

At  a  subsequent  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society,  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Loyd,  and  Gebhard,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to 
draft  the  Report,  were  authorized  to  make  such  additions  in  the  form  of  an 
Appendix,  as  they  should  deem  necessary  to  explain  and  corroborate  the  po¬ 
sitions  advanced  in  the  Report  itself. 
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REPORT. 


The  anniversary  of  a  Temperance  Society,  is  an  event  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elicit  expressions  of  honest  pride  and  joy  from  every  true 
patriot  and  philanthropist.  It  does  not  call  upon  us  to  rejoice  at 
the  triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  nor  for  victory  with  the 
expense  of  much  blood  and  treasure.  Far  nobler  purpose!  It  is  to 
commemorate  the  success  of  reason  and  sound  morals,  over  bru¬ 
talizing  impulses  and  debasing  habits.  On  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  we  may  well  eulogise  that  higher  wisdom  which  guides 
the  efforts  of  the  numerous  voluntary  associations  throughout  the 
land,  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance,  and  which  teaches  men 
to  avoid  temptation  and  to  shun  danger,  rather  than  causelessly 
to  encounter  ills  from  which  so  few  escape  unscathed  or  dis¬ 
honoured. 

Acting  on  thi9  principle,  and  taught  by  the  history  of  human 
habits,  that  abstinence  from  the  seductive  poison  of  strong  drinks, 
and  above  all,  of  that  most  generally  diffused  and  pernicious 
variety,  ardent  spirit,  is  the  only  sure  guaranty  against  drunken¬ 
ness  and  its  horrible  accompaniments;  a  few  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,  agreed,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  form  a  Temperance  Society.  They  agreed  to  de¬ 
sist  themselves  entirely  from  the  use  of  this  liquor;  and,  adding  pre¬ 
cept  and  remonstrance  to  example,  they  did  their  utmost  to  induce 
their  fellow-citizens  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  The  appeal  thus 
made  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  in  favour  of  its  best 
interests,  has  been  nobly  responded  to ;  and  at  this  time,  some 
hundred  thousand  freemen  of  these  States,  have  entered  their 
solemn  protest  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.  The  sincerity 
of  these  reformers,  members  of  Temperance  Societies,  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact  of  their  acting,  themselves,  up  to  the  principle 
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which  they  urge  on  their  fellow-citizens  at  large,  for  adoption 
They  recommend  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit,  and  they  give 
force  to  this  recommendation  by  abstaining  from  it  themselves. 
The  example  of  temperance,  is  not,  as  in  times  past,  limited  to 
scattered  individuals,  who  have  been  always  found  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  our  country;  nor  to  people  in  other  climates:  it  is  now 
set  by  numerous  and  powerful  associations — entire  communities, 
including  all  religious  persuasions,  and  every  political  party.  To 
his  personal  conviction  of  the  blessings  of  sobriety,  a  member  of 
a  Temperance  Society  adds  a  public  pledge  that  he  will  exert 
himself  to  insure  and  diffuse  them.  Standing  alone,  a  man  might 
have  allowed  himself  in  a  moment  of  easy  good  nature,  or  for 
fear  of  ridicule,  to  become  the  victim  of  the  hour,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  feelings  to  the  urgencies  of  thoughtless  and  boisterous  com¬ 
panions — but  in  his  new  relations,  he  is  bound  not  to  perif  the 
reputation  of  his  associates  and  the  cause,  by  such  ill-timed  con¬ 
cessions.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  United  States,  to  strengthen  himself,  and  give  strength 
to  others  in  the  support  of  temperance;  and  on  this  ground,  is  it 
not  the  imperative  duty  of  every  man  who  is  aware  of  the  evils 
of  strong  drink,  and  who  suffers  from  its  use  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  his  relation  to  others,  as  a  father,  a  son,  or  a 
brother,  to  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the  practice,  by  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society  ?  He  will  thus  secure 
himself  from  the  dread  poison,  and  give  the  strongest  lesson  of 
dehortation  from  its  uncalled  for  and  pernicious  indulgence  by 
others ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  exert  a  more  powerful 
moral  suasion  on  his  family  and  immediate  connexions,  than  by 
the  most  pathetic  appeals,  or  by  the  severest  censures  and  penal¬ 
ties  against  intemperance.  Is  he  a  father,  who,  satisfied  with 
his  own  discretion  in  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  yet  views 
with  anxiety  and  mistrust,  the  beginning  fondness  for  it  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  perhaps  an  only  son,  whom  he  hopes  will  be  the  staff  of 
his  old  age — how  shall  lie  teach  this  young  man  caution,  how 
persuade  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a  certain  measure  of  liquor  ? 
W  ill  it  be  by  citing  his  own  example'?  Alas!  no.  The  son  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  allege,  in  reply  to  admonition,  that  per¬ 
sonal  experience  will  finally  apprise  him,  as  it  did  his  father,  of 
the  quantity  which  he  can  take  with  impunity.  What  is,  how¬ 
ever,  (he  result  to  be  dreaded  ?  This  young  man  associates  with 


those  of  his  own  age,  joyous  and  thoughtless  like  himself.  They 
drink  as  their  fathers  drank  before  them  :  but  mutual  incitements 
and  banterings  uttered  in  idleness  or  in  accidental  discussion,  are 
made  the  pretext  for  emptying  an  additional  bottle.  Without 
intending  it,  they  have  now  passed  the  limits — they  are  intoxi¬ 
cated — the  midnight  hour  has  arrived,  and  they  sally  out  to 
wander  amidst  the  haunts  of  the  vicious  and  depraved — they 
form  new  and  unholy  connexions,  and  lose  in  one  short  hour  the 
ingenuous  innocence  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  them.  ( a ) 
The  scenes  of  this  one  day  are  renewed,  if  not  on  the  next  day, 
yet  in  the  next  week — it  may  be  the  next  month ;  but  renewed 
they  will  be,  because  the  same  provocative  to  stormy  passions, 
the  same  stupefier  of  the  judgment,  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  form 
of  intoxicating  drink,  at  their  next  convivial  meeting.  Frequent 
repetitions  of  such  acts,  eventually  become  a  habit — the  moral 
sense  is  depraved — conscience,  still  troublesome  in  its  admonitions, 
is  deadened  at  last  by  stronger  alcoholic  potations;  and  the 
wretched  young  man  tinds  himself  degraded  and  an  outcast  from 
a  community,  which  once  looked  up  to  him  with  fond  hopes  of 
his  future  usefulness  and  fame.  (6)  Who  now  shall  plead  in  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  censure  lavished  on  him  by  every  tongue — who 
intercede  for  him  at  the  bar  of  justice,  where  he  may  have  been 
summoned  to  answer  for  crimes  committed  during  one  of  his 
drunken  fits'?  (c)  Will  it  be  a  father,  worn  down  with  sorrow 
and  much  weeping — but  still  a  father,  who  refused  to  set  that 
example  of  temperance  which  would  have  prevented  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  his  son. 

If,  again,  it  should  he  a  son,  who  is  desirous  above  all  things 
of  arresting  his  father  in  the  dowmward  course  to  destruction, 
through  intemperate  drinking,  how  shall  he  most  sensibly  impress 
his  wayward  parent  with  his  own,  and  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  sobriety?  Advice  he  can  seldom  more  than  timidly  offer — 
warm,  passionate  remonstrance  and  intimidation,  even  if  of  any 
avail,  are  forbidden  him.  There  remains  then  no  other  means 
so  powerful  and  convincing,  as  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Temperance  Society,  and  thereby  to  display  in  his  own  person,  the 
comfort,  serenity  and  health  which  come  from  oh  serving  its  regula¬ 
tions.  He  may  not  always  work  an  entire  reform  of  his  father — 
hut  he  will  prevent  many  an  excess — and  save  himself,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  beloved  mother,  from  many  an  agonizing  hour.  His  will 
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at  least  be  the  only  kind  of  monition,  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  could  be  properly  given  or  patiently  received. 

In  all  the  relations  which  each  member  of  a  family  has  with 
another,  the  advantages  of  temperance  must  be  freely  admitted; 
and  with  this  admission,  is  implied  the  plain  duty  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  taking  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  our  cause!  ( d )  Still 
further — we  are  safe  in  affirming,  that  to  barely  desist  from  oppo¬ 
sing,  or  to  coldly  assent  to  the  usefulness  of  Temperance  Socie¬ 
ties,  will  not  discharge  a  freeman  from  the  more  active  and 
vigilant  performance  of  a  duty,  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  and  the  government  under  which  he  is  so  proud  to  live,  (e) 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  views  that  “  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,”  was 
formed,  and  it  is  to  give  them  force  and  effect  that  it  continues 
its  labours.  Since  the  last  anniversary  report  of  the  Society,  its 
agent,  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Graham,  has  visited  different  parts  of 
the  state,  and  by  his  zeal  and  ability,  has  been  instrumental  in 
rousing  the  people  to  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  by  forming  numerous  Auxiliary  Temperance  Societies. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  especially  in  the  Northern  Liber¬ 
ties  and  Kensington,  the  addresses  delivered  by  this  gentleman 
have  produced  a  powerful  effect.  ( f )  Manufacturers  and  me¬ 
chanics  in  the  city,  are  now  making  the  same  salutary  discovery 
as  the  farmers  in  the  country,  that  labour  of  all  kinds  is  better 
performed  during  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks — 
and  that  order,  economy  and  health  are  best  promoted  by  the 
same  means.  The  Journal  of  Mr.  Graham  contains  many  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  facts,  tending  to  show  the  progress  of  reform, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  thence  resulting  to  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  ( g )  Bodily  infirmities  of  long  standing — rheumatic  and 
other  pains,  and  disorder  and  feebleness  of  the  senses,  have  been 
shown  to  be  removed  with  a  promptitude  and  permanency,  which 
would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  of  the  healing  art — if  the  application  of  their  skill 
could  be  attended  with  the  like  results. 

The  diminished  consumption  and  distillation  of  domestic  ardent 
spirit  in  the  sta(»  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
been,  on  an  average,  upwards  of  500,000  gallons  per  annum. 

Not  having  heard  from  the  various  Auxiliary  and  County  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies,  we  cannot  give  the  number  of  members  at 
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present  in  the  state.  In  spite,  however,  of  some  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  have  evidence  of  their  marked  and  continued 
increase.  ( h ) 

In  our  sister  State,  New-York,  the  extent  and  success  of  the 
Temperance  reform,  have  gone  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  patriotic  part  of  her  population ;  who,  by  their 
zealous,  and  wisely  concerted,  and  untiring  efforts,  have  mainly 
contributed  to  so  glorious  a  result.  It  appears  from  the  “  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  New-York  State  Temperance  Society,” 
that  in  the  year  1830,  “  the  diminution,  in  the  quantity  of  Foreign 
liquors,  passing  through  the  JVe w-  York  market  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  has  been  1,471,718  gallo?is,  costing  about  as  many  dollars,  and 
being  a  falling  off  of  more  than  fifty-three  per  cent.  Of  domestic 
spirits,  it  has  been  about  2,000,000  of  gallons,  worth,  at  first  cost, 
about  $500,000 ;  the  ivhole  making  a  saving  to  the  community  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 

This  is  the  estimate  at  the  wholesale  price — at  the  retail  price,  as 
sold  in  the  dram  shops,  and  taverns,  and  hotels,  the  lessened  ex¬ 
penditure  must  be  vast.”  Such  is  the  estimate  of  pecuniary 
saving:  but  who  can  calculate  the  gain  in  the  health,  morals  and 
religion  of  a  vast  population,  from  whom  such  an  amount  of  de¬ 
structive  drink  has  been  withheld. 

“  Enough  information  has  been  collected”  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New-York  State  Temperance  Society,  to  justify 
them  “  in  estimating  the  whole  number  of  members  in  the  state, 
as  high  as  100,000.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  not  yet 
connected  themselves  with  Temperance  Societies,  but  who  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits, 
probably  exceeds  the  other  number.  Coupling  with  these  200,000 
persons,  the  children  and  labourers  under  their  control,  and  it  is 
evident,  that  the  w'hole  number  in  this  state  (N.  York,)  brought 
directly  under  the  temperance  reformation,  exceeds  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.”  (i) 

From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  most  flattering  eviden¬ 
ces  are  received  of  the  people  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  devising,  in  the  formation  of  Temperance  Societies, 
means  of  safety  and  renewed  elevation  of  character.  Nor  are 
the  benefits  of  the  reform  confined  to  our  western  hemisphere. 
The  noble  work  has  been  begun,  and  is  in  successful  progress  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  is  advancing  evidently,  though  slowly, 
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ill  England.  It  may  well  be  a  source  of  justifiable  pride,  that 
the  blessed  change  which  those  islands  are  now  undergoing,  was 
begun  by  Americans.  The  debt  of  gratitude  has  been  felt  and 
warmly  acknowledged  by  our  transatlantic  brethren.  Long  may 
such  sentiments  be  interchanged  between  them  and  the  citizens 
of  this  republic ! 

The  history  of  Temperance  Societies  has  confirmed,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cavil,  a  fact  constantly  and  distinctly  affirmed 
by  physicians  in  all  ages,  amidst  every  change  of  medical  theoiy, 
that  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  exempts  from  numerous 
distressing  maladies,  promotes  health,  and  increases  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  long  life.  ( k )  Various  opinions,  usually  the  offspring  of 
national  prejudice,  rather  than  the  result  of  careful  observation, 
have  been  held  respecting  the  comparative  cordial  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  effects  of  different  liquors,  whether  the  product  of  the  still, 
or  of  fermentation — some  giving  the  preference  to  what  they  call 
pure  spirit  diluted  with  water,  others  extolling  wine — these  malt 
liquors,  those  cider  and  perry.  But  we  have  the  irrecusable  tes¬ 
timony  of  careful  observers,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
present  day — physicians,  and  writers  on  dietetics, (/)  the  personal 
experience  of  religious  and  other  recluses  (to) — of  philosophers  (w) 
and  hardy  warriors, (o)  in  favour  of  the  entire  fitness  and  salubrity 
of  water  as  the  exclusive  drink — that  liquid,  which,  whether  in 
the  shady  spring,  or  the  wide  flowing  river,  or  descending  rain,  a 
bountiful  Providence  furnishes  every  where  to  man.  A  small 
share  of  the  skill,  which  is  so  perversely  exerted  to  prepare  a 
poison  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  sufficient,  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  render  water  potable,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  when,  from  peculiar  causes,  it  has  been 
stagnant  and  mixed  with  earthy  matters  and  vegetable  impuri¬ 
ties.  (^>)  Our  fellow-citizens  cannot  too  often  be  reminded  of  this 
important  truth,  when  prone  to  indulge  in  speculations  of  a  ha¬ 
zardous  nature  respecting  the  different  drinks,  which  it  is  fitting 
for  man  to  use.  We  repeat  it — expeditions,  inland  and  maritime, 
labour  in  the  field  and  the  factory,  during  summer’s  heat  and 
winter's  cold,  have  all  been  successfully  performed,  with  no  other 
beverage  than  simple  water.  ( p *)  Let  the  most  sceptical  on  this 
subject  refer  to  the  journals  devoted  to  the  history  and  support  of 
Temperance  Societies,  and  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  receive  entire  conviction,  if  facts  without  num- 


ber,  and  the  most  authentic  and  various  details  are  capable  of 
producing  this  effect.  From  the  same  quarters  he  will  learn 
that  cheerfulness,  despatch  and  regularity  under  the  reformed 
system,  are  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  boisterous  mirth, 
alternating  with  fits  of  sullenness,  riot,  and  uncertain  fulfilment 
of  engagements,  when  intoxicating  drinks  have  been  allowed  and 
used,  (q) 

Not  only  are  the  rational  enjoyments  of  a  people  clouded,  but 
the  supply  of  substances  necessary  for  their  food  is  diminished,  by 
the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirit.  The  political  economist,  who 
regards  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wholesome  food,  as  a  prime 
clement  in  his  calculation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
population  becomes  most  numerous  and  thriving,  cannot  fail  to 
point  out  the  impediments  to  the  increase  of  our  species,  caused 
by  converting  nutritive  grain,  when  it  is  barely  adequate  to  meet 
the  home  demand,  into  a  liquid  poison — as  occurs  in  the  process 
of  distillation,  (r)  There  is  here  not  merely  an  abstraction  of  food, 
but  a  worse  than  loss — a  conversion  of  it  into  a  demoralizing  and 
destructive  drink.  This  condemnation  does  not  require  us  by 
any  principle  of  dietetics  or  rule  of  logic,  to  present  in  laudable 
contrast  that  other  conversion  of  grain  by  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  into  malt  liquors.  The  major  evil  must  not,  by  its 
enormity,  blind  us  to  the  minor  one,  especially  when  we  reflect 
on  the  additional  fearfulness  which  this  latter  assumes,  bv  the 
noxious  articles  so  largely  employed  in  the  arts  of  brewing.  (5) 

But  not  alone  are  our  nutritive  grains  converted  into  potent 
alcoholic  drinks — the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  grape,  the 
apple,  and  the  peach  are  made  to  undergo  a  similar  change,  and 
to  whiskey  and  gin  are  added  on  the  black  list,  rum  and  brandy. 
It  has  been  impiously  asked,  whether  man  is  answerable  for  this 
exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  on  materials  furnished  by  creative  wis¬ 
dom — as  if  such  querists  can  be  ignorant,  that  man’s  free  agency 
to  do  what  he  listeth,  implies  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  his  acts ;  and  who  shall  consent  to  be  responsible  for  converting 
wholesome  and  highly  nutritous  food  in  the  one  instance,  and  the 
refreshing  and  sweet  savoured  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  other, 
into  the  vehicle  of  disease,  and  shame,  and  sin. 

That  milder  product  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  subjected  to 
fermentation,  and  constituting  wine,  so  long  and  so  much  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  still  shows  in  its  composition,  its  alii- 
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ance  to  ardent  spirit.  Like  this  latter  it  contains,  though  in  les9 
quantity,  the  denounced  poison  alcohol.  The  resemblance  in  this 
respect  between  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  is  unhappily  made 
still  greater  by  the  universal  practice  of  adding  ardent  spirit, 
usually  brandy,  to  wines,  which  are  put  aside  for  keeping,  or 
which  are  intended  to  be  exported.  The  trade  in  wines  neces¬ 
sarily,  therefore,  keeps  up  the  trade  of  distillation — even  suppo¬ 
sing  the  temperance  reform  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude 
from  common  use,  spirit  in  its  raw  state  or  diluted  with  water.  ( t ) 
The  alleged  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  of  wine  countries, 
cannot'  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  general  use  of  the  vinous 
liquors,  which  we  receive  from  them  in  trade,  and  which  are 
drunk  in  the  United  States.  The  difference  of  strength  in  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  the  alcoholic  element,  between  our  imported 
wines  and  those  used  in  southern  Europe,  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
any  argument  being  deduced  from  the  use  of  the  latter,  which 
shall  apply  to  the  use  of  the  former.  But  while  touching  on  this 
question,  we  ought  to  be  aware,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  old  world,  though  so  superior  to  the  people  of  this  re¬ 
public,  in  an  infinitely  greater  avoidance  of  drunkenness,  and  con¬ 
sequent  exemption  from  much  physical  and  moral  debasement, 
are  not  strangers  to  intemperance,  nor  to  many  diseases,  the 
direct  result  of  the  abuse  of  wine.  The  observations  of  travel¬ 
lers,  and  still  more,  official  hospital  reports,  furnish,  unhappily, 
evidence  too  clear  and  conclusive  on  this  head.  ( u ) 

In  recommending  to  their  fellow-citizens,  abstinence  from  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  the  Managers  of  this  Society  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  deprecating  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  drinking  of  ardent  spirit ,  which  they  regard  as  the  em¬ 
bodied  Apollyon,  among  the  material  agents  for  man’s  destruction. 
In  discouraging  the  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors,  they  act, 
it  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  genuine  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  not  less  than  of  sound  political  economy,  (n*)  On  this 
subject,  evidence  is  being  daily  accumulated,  and  will  ere  long 
be  so  generally  diffused,  and  so  clearly  set  forth,  as  to  enable  the 
people  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  for  themselves.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  all 
the  material  facts  connected  with  so  important  a  question. 

But,  while  thus  protesting  against  the  perverted  display  of  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity,  by  which  matters  calculated  to  nourish,  and 
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refresh,  and  invigorate,  are  converted  into  enfeebling  and  delete¬ 
rious  drinks,  Temperance  Societies,  ought  not  for  a  moment,  to 
be  considered  as  inimical  to  rational  enjoyment,  still  less,  as  desi¬ 
rous  of  making  man  a  gloomy  ascetic.  On  the  contrary,  their 
great  object  is  to  enable  him  to  avoid  much  bodily  discomfort  and 
mental  disquietude,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  his  functions 
in  that  well  balanced  state,  by  which  the  productions  of  nature 
for  his  sustenance  arud  health,  and  the  works  of  art  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction,  shall  be  most  keenly  relished  and  longest 
enjoyed.  The  temperance  reform  obstructs  no  channel  of  laud¬ 
able  improvement,  interferes  with  no  means  of  innocent  re¬ 
creation  :  it,  rather,  increases  the  former  and  multiplies  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Were  its  principles  adopted,  we  should  no  longer  see  the 
revolting  contradiction  of  the  husbandman  and  the  gardener,  after 
gathering  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  present  us  with  one 
hand  a  portion  for  nourishment  and  refreshment,  and  with  the 
other,  a  portion  changed  into  a  liquid  poison,  rife  with  disease 
and  death. 

Each  region  of  the  earth  has  its  fruits.  In  one,  the  date  and 
the  tamarind — in  another,  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate — here 
the  orange  and  the  lemon — there  the  clustering  grape.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  been  niggardly  in  this  particular  to  our  country  : 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  cherry  and  the  plum  of  the 
orchard  ;  and  the  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  other 
small  fruit  of  the  garden,  and  the  juicy  melons,  attest  the  liberal 
share  which  we  have  received  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts. 
Commerce,  ever  active  in  promoting  exchanges  of  the  products 
of  the  soil,  not  less  than  the  works  of  man’s  skill,  brings  us,  at 
stated  periods,  some  of  the  fruits  of  remote  regions,  whilst  horti¬ 
culture  continues  to  successfully  domesticate  others  in  our  own 
soil,  and  make  them  a  part  of  our  national  possessions.  When 
we  look  around  and  behold  this  beauteous  display  of  matured 
fruits,  at  once  adapted  to  convey  nutriment,  to  aid  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  lost  health,  and  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  by 
quenching  thirst  and  gratifying  the  palate,  (v)  is  it,  we  may  ex¬ 
claim,  conformable  with  the  designs  of  nature,  can  it  be  an 
acceptable  thing  to  nature’s  God,  for  us  to  turn  away  thankless 
and  heartless  from  the  proffered  boon,  and  to  convert  this  endless 
variety  into  a  nearly  homogeneous  fluid — the  prime  element  of 
which  shall  be  destructive  alcohol  ?  Is  planting,  and  grafting,  and 
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priming — does  the  refreshing  shower  give  moisture,  and  the  genial 
sun  mature  into  sweet  flavoured  pulp  and  juice,  the  abundant 
fruit,  in  order  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  press,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  converted  into  wine  or  cider,  or  into  the  still,  to  become 
brandy  1  Was  it  not  enough  for  us  to  have  a  second  supply  of 
fruit,  as  when  we  obtain,  in  a  dried  state,  the  grape,  now  raisin, 
the  fig,  and  the  currants,  the  apple,  and  the  peach,  or  with  the 
addition  of  sugar,  the  date  and  the  tamarind,  and  a  large  class  of 
domestic  fruits,  (w) — without  our  mischievous  alchemy  making 
farther  changes,  and  converting  the  gifts  of  goodness  into  the 
spirit  of  evil  1  Surely  he,  who  only  seeks  for  even  Epicurean  en¬ 
joyment,  will  have  more  multiplied  sources  for  this  purpose,  by 
preserving  the  purity  of  his  taste  for  the  successive  fruits  of  the 
season,  than  if  he  were  to  so  deaden  or  pervert  it,  by  frequent 
potations  of  strong  drinks,  as  to  turn  away  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  loathing,  from  these  rich  productions.  We  need  not  ask 
on  whose  side  will  be  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  external  nature, 
in  all  that  can  gladden  the  senses,  or  elevate  the  feelings,  and 
minister  to  the  intellect — he  who  preserves  the  delicacy,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  susceptibility  of  his  faculties,  or  he  who  keeps  them  in 
states  of  alternate  feverish,  insane  excitement,  and  of  moody, 
sullen  despondency. 

A  deliberate  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  whether  we  consider 
the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  the  causes 
which  nourish  it,  the  means  best  suited  to  banish  it  from  our  land, 
or  the  success  which  has  attended  past  efforts,  must  convince  all 
reflecting  and  patriotic  minds,  that  the  present  is  the  time  for 
action,  for  association  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  strengthen 
the  wavering,  and  to  convince  unbelievers  by  the  eloquence 
of  facts. 

In  so  noble  a  cause,  and  for  such  beneficent  ends,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Pennsylvania,  ever  ready  to  foster  all  liberal  plans  of 
improvement  and  reform,  will  emulate  her  sister  states  in  their 
present  glorious  efforts.  Invoking  the  names  of  her  Benezet  (x) — 
'her  Franklin(y) — and  her  Rush(z) — she  will  derive  new  strength, 
and  add  fresh  sanctity  to  her  onward  march  in  support  of  temper¬ 
ance,  without  which  patriotism  is  blind  instinct — philanthropy  a 
profitless  and  helpless  emotion. 


APPENDIX. 


(a)  The  innocence  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  them ,  p.  7. — Diseases 
growing  out  of  corrupt  intercourse  with  depraved  females,  are  among  the 
consequences  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  excuse  made  by  a 
youth,  not  lost  to  shame,  for  his  having  thus  been  exposed,  is,  that  he  drank 
rather  too  much  wine  or  spirits,  in  various  combinations,  and  was  induced, 
by  the  persuasions  of  more  hardened  companions,  to  visit  places  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  shun,  and  from  which,  until  entrapped  by  the  social  glass, 
he  had  carefully  kept  away. 

The  greater  number  of  breaches  of  the  marriage  vow  are  committed  by 
men  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication,  by  strong  drink.  In  place  of  returning 
home  from  the  tavern  or  house  at  which  he  has  been  drinking  freely,  one  of 
these  persons,  forgetful  of  his  duty  to  his  wife  and  his  children,  adjourns  to 
scenes  of  profligacy,  if  not  of  open  riot;  or  may  be  allows  himself  to  be  wil¬ 
lingly  decoyed  by  one  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  who  repays  on  our  sex, 
often  with  interest,  the  wrongs  which  she  originally  suffered  from  it  The  next 
morning,  with  sobered  sense,  he  may,  perhaps,  deeply  deplore  his  folly  of 
the  preceding  evening.  But  penitence  is  often,  at  least  as  regards  the  effects 
of  his  moral  aberration,  too  late.  He  suffers  from  a  loathsome  disease,  and 
with  it  come  shame  and  deceit:  he  is  afraid  to  avow  his  error,  and  the  sweets 
of  hitherto  confiding  conjugal  love  are  converted  into  the  bitterness  of  self- 
reproach.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here  :  discoveries  are  finally  made,  and, 
at  times,  in  the  most  deplorable  and  cruel  manner;  the  innocent  wife  is  made 
the  participator  in  the  sufferings  of  the  husband,  and  scenes  are  enacted 
which  are  but  the  beginning  of  continued  domestic  strife  and  misery. 


( b )  Future  usefulness  and  fame ,  p.  7. — A  young  man  often  smiles  incredu¬ 
lously,  if  not  scornfully,  when  cautious  friends  express  their  fears  that  his 
frequent  drinking  frolics,  as  he  terms  them,  will  eventually  become  a  fixed 
habit  of  intemperance.  Many  promising  lawyers  and  physicians,  ingenious 
mechanics  and  good  clerks,  have,  from  heedlessness  and  too  great  confidence 
in  their  own  strength,  become,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  sometimes 
months,  changed  from  gay  social  persons,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  called, 
into  confirmed  drunkards.  They  seek  popularity,  by  being  over  ready  to  par- 
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take  of  the  social  glass,  anil  they  find  infamy :  they  hope  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  clients,  customers,  or  patrons,  and  they  bring  on  themselves  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  very  men  who,  perhaps,  at  first  smiled  on  their  early  tippling, 
but  who,  though  no  friends  of  temperance,  cannot  give  their  confidence  to 
drunkards.  And  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  abstinence  from  all  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks  !  They  might  encounter  the  jeers  of  half-witted  tipplers, 
but  they  would  obtain  additional  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  wise,  the 
worldly  prudent  man,  not  less  than  the  truly  religious  one.  They  would 
enjoy  more  uniformly  good  health :  they  would  save  money,  and,  what  ia 
even  in  a  business  point  of  view,  an  equivalent  to  money,  they  would  econo¬ 
mise  time.  With  such  a  capital  to  begin  the  world,  health,  sobriety,  regular 
distribution  of  time,  and  freedom  from  the  strongest  temptation  to  useless 
expense  and  demoralising  and  impoverishing  companions,  they  could  not  fail 
to  acquire  wealth,  and  to  gain  influence  in  society;  to  lead  in  all  good  and 
noble  enterprises;  to  have  their  names  eulogised  by  all.  This  is  no  sketch 
of  fancy.  If  we  ask,  what  is  the  mode  of  living  of  the  wealthiest  man  and 
most  enterprising  citizen  in  this  community,  we  shall  hear  in  reply,  that  in 
his  repasts  he  has  ever  been  habitually  temperate,  even  to  abstemiousness. 
He  who  can  give  away  thousands  for  charitable  purposes,  who  subscribes 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  works  of  public  utility,  will  not  spend  on  himself 
a  dollar  for  wines  or  liquors,  to  procure  the  head-ache,  and  interrupt  for  a 
moment  the  even  operations  of  his  powerful  mind.  He  has  seen  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  pass  to  their  last  bourne,  whose  prospects  of  success  had 
been  infinitely  more  brilliant  than  his  own,  and  whose  tenure  on  life  seemed 
more  secure ;  but  they  sought  enjoyment  from  the  bottle  ;  they  frequented 
the  convivial  board :  many  of  them  have  doubtless  sneered  at  the  miserable 
mode  of  living  of  the  poor  Frenchman,  as  they  would  call  him.  He  remains, 
past  the  common  term  of  years  allotted  to  man,  a  living  and  triumphant  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  powerful  aid  which  a  naturally  strong  mind  will  derive  from  tem¬ 
perance  and  frugality,  in  whatever  path  its  efforts  may  incline. 


(c)  Summoned  to  answer  for  crimes  committed  during  one  of  his  drunken 
fits ,  p.  7. — The  connexion,  as  of  cause  and  effect,  between  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  drinks  and  the  commission  of  crime,  is  admitted  by  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  judges,  members  of  the  bar,  and  peace  officers.  The 
great  Judge  Hale  says — “The  places  of  judicature  which  I  have  long  held 
in  this  kingdom,  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  original  cause 
of  most  of  the  enormities  that  have  been  committed  for  near  twenty  years, 
and,  by  a  due  observation,  I  have  found,  that  if  the  murders  and  manslaugh¬ 
ters,  the  burglaries  and  robberies,  and  riots  and  tumults ;  the  adulteries,  for¬ 
nications,  rapes,  and  other  great  enormities  that  have  happened  in  that  time, 
were  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the  issues  and  product 
cf  excessive  drinking,  of  tavern  and  ale-house  meetings.” 

“  The  under-sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  examined  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  on  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  thus  remarks: — -I  would  make 
some  observations  upon  an  evil,  which,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  other  evils  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere ;  I  mean  the  evil  of  drink¬ 
ing,  but  especially  of  drinking  spirits.  I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  hear¬ 
ing  criminals  refer  all  their  misery  to  this  source,  so  that  I  now  cease  to  ask 
them  the  cause  of  their  ruin.’  ” 

“It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,”  says  Judge  Cranch,*  “  that  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  is  chargeable  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.”  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  New  York,  who  seems  to  have  been 
very  cautious  in  his  estimates,  has  stated,  in  his  communication  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Society,  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance,  published  in  the  first  annual  report  of  that  society,  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  calculation  gave  a  total  amount  of  eight  million  seven  thousand 
dollars,  as  the  cost  of  crime  to  the  United  States ;  three  fourths  of  whichf 
chargeable  to  intemperance,  is  six  million  Jive  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

A  paragraph  from  the  “  Remarks  of  the  Executive  Committee”  of  the 
New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  maybe  very  appropriately  introduced 
here,  as  corroborating  the  above  statement.  It  is  headed  “  Taxes  on  Drunk - 
enness,"  and  is  as  follows : — “  Under  the  last  head,  we  referred  to  the  cost 
of  the  spirits  consumed  in  this  state,!  (New  York.)  It  is  equally  proper,  and 
more  important,  to  look  at  the  diseases,  the  litigation,  the  crime,  the  pauper¬ 
ism,  that  follow  in  the  train  of  intemperance,  and  are  so  burdensome  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  Every  day  rvitnesses  the  fruitfulness  of  this  vice  in 
disease  and  litigation.  Facts  enable  us  to  trace  more  than  three  fourths  of 
the  crimes  punished  by  our  laws,  to  this  vice.  Nor  is  this  vice  responsible 
for  a  less  proportion  of  our  pauperism.  The  intelligent  superintendent  of 
the  Albany  poorhouse  has  stated,  that  but  for  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  this 
establishment  would  be  tenantless.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  out 
of  992  adults  received  into  the  almshouse  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  last 
year,  944  were  ascertained  to  be  habitual  drunkards.” 

Seven  eighths  of  the  commitments  to  the  workhouse  in  Hartford,  (Con¬ 
necticut)  have  been  for  intemperance. 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  concerned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  jail  in  Hartford,  that  three  quarters  of  all  who  are  there  commit¬ 
ted  for  crimes  are  intemperate,  and  that  their  crimes  originate  in  intoxica¬ 
tion.” — Report  of  the  Hartford  County  Temperance  Society . 


(d)  Is  implied  the  plain  duty  of  every  member  [of  a  family]  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  support  of  our  cause,  p.  8. — This  duty  is  peculiarly  impera¬ 
tive  on  mothers.  On  their  discretion  and  watchfulness  in  the  management 
of  their  children  depend  much  of  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  these 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  City  Temperance  Society, 
and  subsequently  before  the  Alexandria  Temperance  Society, 
t  See  p,  9,  of  this  Report. 
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latter  in  after  life.  What  shall  be  said,  then,  of  the  maternal  affection  of  that 
woman  who  shall  administer  to  the  infant  at  her  breast,  milk  punch,  and  so 
accustom  the  little  being  to  this  poisonous  beverage  that  it  cries  for  and 
craves  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  old  drunkard.  Inflammation  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  brain,  followed  by  death,  often  the  immediate  consequences  of  this 
practice,  are  merciful  dispensations  compared  to  the  perspective  opened  in 
after  life  for  a  son  thus  nursed.  Better  his  early  death,  than  to  grow  up  a 
drunkard — negligent  of  all  his  duties,  and  treating  with  contempt  and  cru¬ 
elty  the  mother  whose  whole  soul  may  have  been  wrapped  up  in  this,  her 
darling  son.  But  blind  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent  and  experienced,  she 
persisted  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  diseased  appetite  and  sinful  habits,  and  she 
reaps  her  reward — a  bruised  spirit,  and  often  a  broken  heart.  On  the  same 
line  with  this  horrible  method  of  indulging  a  child,  is  the  too  common  one  of 
allowing  them  to  sip  a  little  wine  or  cordial  from  the  glass  of  a  friend,  or  to 
have  the  privilege  of  draining  the  glass  of  what  has  been  left  in  it  after  the 
guests  have  done  drinking.  Sometimes,  and  it  is  thought  a  good  joke,  the 
young  being,  just  able  to  run  about,  is  allowed  to  drink  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  spirit  and  water,  or  toddy,  or  punch,  from  father’s  glass,  with  the  effect 
of  making  it  totter  in  its  walk,  and  of  rendering  its  infantile  prattle  still 
more  obscure.  The  extravagances  of  manner  evinced  by  the  little  victim  to 
this  cruel  sport,  are  laughed  at  by  the  parents  and  other  grown  members  of 
the  family.  Is  it  really,  then,  a  matter  of  amusement  to  a  mother  to  increase 
the  chances  of  immediate  disease  and  the  early  death  of  her  child,  which 
she  does  by  every  drop  of  spirit,  or  wine,  or  cordial,  however  she  may  dis¬ 
guise  or  combine  it!  Would  she  laugh,  or  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference, 
if  she  saw,  in  perspective,  for  her  child,  beggary,  disgrace,  an  almshouse,  a 
prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum — and  yet  such  a  perspective  does  she  open  to  her 
child,  by  allowing  it  to  taste  of  strong  drinks'!  Have  not,  then,  females, 
wives,  and  mothers  a  direct  interest  in  the  promotion  of  temperance,  and  in 
inducing  their  husbands  to  join  a  society,  and  exclude  the  temptation  of  the 
bottle  from  the  house !  Nor  ought  an  interest  in  this  cause  to  be  confined  to 
wives  and  mothers.  It  is  one  of  paramount  importance  to  the  sex  in  general, 
whether  as  daughters  or  sisters.  They  need  not  be  told  how  much  their 
happiness  in  after  life  depends  on  their  marrying  a  sober  man ;  how  much 
their  chances  are  increased  of  such  a  choice  by  the  general  diffusion  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  increase  of  temperance  societies.  If  sisters  exert  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  preserve  their  brothers  from  the  contamination  of  strong  drink,  by 
affectionate  advice  and  timely  remonstrance,  and  a  desire  to  furnish  rational 
pleasure  and  amusement,  they  have  additional  security  that  their  suitors, 
brothers  to  their  female  friends,  will  be  men  to  whom  they  can  listen  with 
confidence,  and  look  up  to  as  stable  in  their  purposes,  and  fitted  to  act  the 
part  of  faithful  and  kind  husbands. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Fessenden*  are  peculiarly 
appropriate. — “  The  fairer  sex,  while  yet  in  the  first  light  of  life  and  youth, 
should  be  sedulously  taught  that  the  serpent  of  the  still  is  not  only  the  bane 


*  Address  delivered  before  the  Charlestown  Temperanca  Society,  January  31,  1831. 
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of  beauty,  but,  with  the  exception  of  its  prototype,  the  Old  Serpent  in  Para¬ 
dise,  no  agent  of  darkness  has  wrought  so  much  woe  to  mankind.  And  if  we 
were  called  on  to  officiate  as  counsellor  for  ladies  in  matrimonial  concerns, 
we  should  advise  our  fair  clients  to  reject  the  addresses  of  every  suitor,  how¬ 
ever  apparently  amiable  and  accomplished,  whose  conduct  or  appearance 
exhibits  the  least  sign  of  intemperance.  For  he  that  loves  alcohol  will  soon 
love  nothing  else ;  and  a  shroud  is  better  than  a  bridal  dress,  if  the  bride¬ 
groom  is,  or  is  to  be,  a  drunkard.” 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  females  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  temperance  cause,  not  so  much  personally  as  in  the  various  relations 
which  they  have  to  sustain  with  the  other  sex.  But,  alas !  too  many  of 
them  have  become  victims  to  intemperance;  too  often  does  the  spectacle 
of  a  drunken  mother  obtrude  itself  on  our  sight. — Again  we  borrow  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  when  he  says : — 

“  We  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  observe,  and  we  regret  that  a  regard  to 
truth  compels  to  the  duty,  that  the  monster,  against  whom  we  have  declared 
a  war  of  extermination,  pays  so  little  regard  to  decorum,  that  he  assaults 
and  enslaves  hapless  individuals  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  faltering  tongue, 
the  glazed  and  glaring  eye,  the  incoherent  remarks,  and  fitful  bursts  of 
unmeaning  merriment,  too  often  betray  an  unhallowed  intimacy  between 
beauty  and  brandy — an  ignominious  intercourse,  which  slander  had  never 
dared  to  suggest,  and  credulity  could  not  have  believed,  had  not  the  indica¬ 
tions  been  infallible,  as  well  as  undeniable.  But  we  turn  with  disgust  from 
this  picture,  and  are  truly  sorry  that  its  originals  ever  had  existence.  If  an 
‘  honest  man ’s  the  noblest  work  of  God,’  an  intemperate  woman  is  the  most 
revolting  specimen  of  human  depravity,  which  the  arch  enemy  to  human 
happiness  ever  exhibited.” 

Surely,  then,  in  whatever  light  this  great  question  is  regarded,  the  female 
sex  cannot  fail  to  see  the  important  bearing  which  it  has  on  their  happiness; 
and,  consequently,  how  incumbent  it  is  on  them  to  aid,  with  all  the  force  of 
example  and  persuasion,  in  the  formation  of  temperance  societies. 


(e)  The  government  under  which  he  is  proud  to  live ,  p.  8. — The  necessity 
of  example  and  of  association,  as  a  means  of  general  reformation,  are  very 
clearly  and  pointedly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Judges,  Grand  and  Traverse 
Jurors,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Arbitrators,  by  Judge  Shaler.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  give  the  words  of  this  gentleman,  which  form  part  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  Temperance,  delivered  by  him  on  the  8th  of  June,  1830,  in  Beaver, 
Pennsylvania. 

“  Means  of  Reformation. — I  have  afforded  the  efforts  of  my  humble  ta¬ 
lents,  to  aid  in  the  operations  of  temperance  societies ;  and  I  shall  furnish 
those  hints  which  a  long  professional  experience  with  the  world  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  as  the  surest  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  drunkenness. 

“And  first, — I  would  observe,  that  courts  and  juries  may  do  much  towards 
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the  suppression  of  this  abominable  vice.  If  judges,  grand  jurors,  and  traverse 
jurors,  should  determine,  that  during  the  session  of  the'  court,  they  would 
totally  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  if  they  would  recommend 
to  the  officers  in  attendance,  to  witnesses  and  parties,  an  abstinence  as  en¬ 
tire  as  their  own ;  if  they  would  frown  indignantly  upon  every  offer  on  the 
part  of  suitors  to  treat  them,  or  to  treat  witnesses ;  if  they  would  consider 
themselves  in  the  dig'nified  light  in  which  the  law  considers  them,  the  guardi¬ 
ans,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  of  the  decorum,  the 
morals,  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  much  would  be  done  towards  that 
species  of  reform  for  which  we  so  anxiously  look. — But  it  is  not  only  the  duty 
of  citizens  called  upon  to  execute  public  trusts,  and  dispense  the  laws  of  the 
country,  to  keep  their  heads  clear,  their  minds  untainted,  and  their  constitu¬ 
tions  entire  ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  interest  of  all  that  are  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  to  keep  themselves  free  from  excess. — What  can 
be  more  humble  than  a  bench  of  justice  profaned  by  a  drunken  ruffian  in  the 
form  of  judge — the  ermine  stained  by  the  impurities  of  the  midnight  de¬ 
bauch,  or  the  senses  reeling  from  the  influence  of  the  intoxicating  draught! 
Who  will  intrust  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property,  to  one  who  belches, 
rather  than  utters  his  judgments ;  who,  in  losing  his  sense  of  shame,  loses 
all  sense  of  justice  1  Who  can  bear  that  his  cause  should  be  decided  by  a 
juror  given  to  drunkenness,  or  guilty  of  accepting  treats  from  parties  ?  Or, 
what,  individual  can  be  safe,  where  the  grand  juror  stumbles  into  the  box, 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  a  drunken  revel  1  How  does  the  credit  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  sink,  when  you  have  seen  him  staggering  in  the  streets ;  and  how  im¬ 
patient  do  you  feel  in  hearing  the  cause  of  that  party,  whose  acquisitions  in 
a  court  of  justice  are  to  be  expended  in  the  tavern  1 

“  If,  however,  we  barely  count  the  cost  of  a  dissipated  court  week,  it  amounts 
to  something ;  and  the  saving,  at  the  end  of  a  term,  by  him  who  is  guilty  of 
no  excess,  is  not,  in  the  aggregate,  unimportant.  And  when  he  reflects,  on 
his  return  home,  not  only  that  his  pocket  has  been  improved,  but  that  his 
character  for  morals,  for  decorum,  for  sobriety,  has  risen  in  the  estimation 
of  his  neighbours,  he  will  find  that  he  has  gained  an  inheritance  for  his  fa¬ 
mily,  the  loss  of  which  neither  wealth  nor  pleasure  could  compensate. 

“  Intimately  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  subject,  is  the  duty  that  de¬ 
volves  upon  justices  of  the  peace  and  arbitrators,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions.  What  can  be  more  detestable  in  society  than  a  magistrate  who  is 
an  habitual  drunkard !  What  more  obnoxious  than  an  arbitrator  who  pays 
more  attention  to  the  liquor  on  the  table,  than  the  testimony  in  the  cause  1  For 
the  honour  of  the  country,  it  were  to  he  wished  that  no  person  was  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  who  did  not  possess  sufficient  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
station,  to  save  himself  from  this  indelible  disgrace  of  being  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  when  trying  his  causes.  How  greatly  would  it  tend  to  the  peace 
of  the  community,  and  to  the  prevention  of  litigation,  could  the  commission 
of  a  justice  insure  his  entire  sobriety !  How  inconsistent,  that  he  whose  duty 
it  is  to  commit  for  drunkenness,  should  himself  be  a  drunkard  1  How  long 
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will  it  be  before  society  will  discharge  its  just  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  thus  disgrace  public  stations '! 

“  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  arbitration  system,  by  those  who  know 
not  its  defects,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  has  done  more  to  en¬ 
courage  drunkenness  than  all  other  causes  combined ;  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so,  unless,  when  respectable  men  are  chosen  arbitrators,  they  utterly 
refrain  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  insist  upon  an  entire  absti¬ 
nence  by  both  the  parties  and  witnesses  who  appear  before  them.  When  we 
reflect  that  scarcely  a  day  passes,  that,  in  some  township  in  the  county  causes 
are  not  trying  before  justices  of  the  peace  or  arbitrators,  in  which  numbers 
are  in  attendance  as  suitors  or  witnesses,  it  is  inconceivable  how  far  society 
might  be  influenced  by  the  good  conduct,  example,  and  recommendation  of 
those  who  are  thus  called  upon  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  lawrs  of  the  land.  If  parties  would  select  no  magistrate  or  arbitra¬ 
tors  but  those  of  known  temperance — if  these  would  refuse  to  drink,  or  to 
meet  at  taverns — and  if  all  good  citizens,  when  called  upon  to  appear  on 
such  occasions,  would  frown  upon  all  attempts  at  treating  and  intoxication, 
a  moral  influence  would  soon  be  produced  that  would  go  far  to  root  out  the 
evil  of  intemperance  from  amongst  us.” 

On  that  all-important  point  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  republic, 
purity  of  election ,  as  connected  with  the  freedom  from  intemperance,  Judge 
Shaler  expresses  himself  in  the  following  emphatic  strain: — 

“  Another  subject  vdiich,  equally  with  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  is  the  prevalence  of  intoxication  on  the  eve  of  an 
election.  At  that  period,  when  it  should  be  the  proud  boast  of  every  free¬ 
man,  that  he  has  the  complete  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  the  entire  bene¬ 
fit  of  discretion,  the  devotion  to  drunken  excesses  appears  to  be  most  intense. 
That  individual  who  would  knock  down  another  who  would  offer  him  a  bribe 
for  his  suffrage,  and  indignantly  revolt  at  any  attempt  to  coerce  his  vote, 
tamely  submits  to  be  treated  with  spirits,  becomes  hail  fellow  well  met  with 
the  hunter  after  office,  and  surrenders,  over  the  intoxicating  beverage,  all 
the  dignity  of  the  freeman  and  the  right  of  the  citizen.  The  idea  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  vote  by  the  paltry  offer  of  a  glass  of  whiskey,  seems  too  contemptible 
for  a  moment’s  consideration.  Yet,  how  many  surrender  their  right  of  suf¬ 
frage,  when  stimulated  by  liquor,  and  think  him  worthiest  of  their  support 
who  renders  himself  the  most  sociable  as  a  companion.  Degrading  as  is  the 
idea,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  he  who  treats  most  liberally  has  the  fairest 
chance  of  votes ;  and  he  who  drinks  freely  increases  his  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  to  be  obviated.  It  is  but  too  seldom  inquired, 
concerning  the  candidate  for  office,  whether  he  is  temperate  in  his  habits 
and  sober  in  his  character.  Popular  and  plausible  manners  are  often  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  office,  in  those  to  whom  -we  would  rarely  trust  out  private 
affairs ;  and  that  which  ought  ever  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  habitual 
drunkenness,  has  hitherto  been  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  official  elevation.  It 
should  be  the  invariable  rule  with  every  sober-minded  man,  to  sustain  no 
candidate  who  so  for  degrades  himself  as  to  offer  him  a  treat ;  and  the  maxim 
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of  every  candidate,  to  ask  no  office  at  the  risk  of  rendering  a  fellow  citizen 
a  drunkard.  Should  this  course  be  pursued,  the  election  ground,  instead  of 
presenting,  as  it  too  frequently  does,  a  scene  of  riot  and  drunkenness — of 
oaths,  imprecations,  and  assaults — would  exhibit  the  dignified  aspect  of  free¬ 
men,  conscious  of  their  elevated  rights,  exercising,  with  due  caution,  their 
momentous  duties,  and  giving  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  the  virtue,  the  pa¬ 
triotism,  the  intelligence  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Fessenden,  with  equal  emphasis,  in  his  address  already  quoted,  de¬ 
clares  intemperance  to  be  a  foe  to  freedom,  and  speaks  of  the  danger  and 
debasement  of  the  drunkard,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  with  equal  force 
and  truth. 

“  His  right  of  suffrage,  and  every  other  privilege  to  which  he  is  entitled 
as  the  citizen  of  a  free  government,  are  too  often  bartered  away  for  means 
of  purchasing  liquid  fire,  to  keep  up  the  combustion  which  is  consuming  him. 
He  soon  loses  all  sense  of  political  integrity,  as  well  as  private  honesty 
and  personal  dignity ;  and  sinks  below  the  level  of  a  brute,  alllicted  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  deserves  no  higher  station  than  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  In  truth,  the  man  who  is  a  slave  to  strong  liquor 
cannot  be  considered  as  his  own  master,  and  is  not  always  a  rational  being. 
And  should  a  majority  of  the  freemen  of  a  nation  become  intemperate,  they 
will  not  only  be  unfit  for  self-government,  but  the  sooner  they  come  under 
the  control  of  an  absolute  monarch  the  better ;  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
is  better  for  wild  beasts  to  bo  chained  than  to  be  suffered  to  go  at  large,” 


(/)  The  addresses  delivered  by  this  gentleman  [Mr.  Graham]  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  powerful  effect,  p.  8. — The  following  article,  from  the  Genius  of 
Temperance,  (May  4,  1831)  gives,  we  believe,  no  exaggerated  account  of 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Graham’s  mission. 

“  Philadelphia,  April,  1831. 

“  Messrs.  Editors, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Graham’s  labours 
have  been  very  successful  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  Permit  me  to  relate 
a  few  facts.  Ten  men,  who  were  employed  in  a  manufactory,  used  ardent 
spirits  freely,  especially  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  which  they  called  treat¬ 
ing.  Since  the  lectures,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  banish  spirits 
entirely  from  the  establishment,  and  apply  the  sum  of  money  which  they 
had  formerly  paid  for  the  poison,  in  having  the  Schuylkill  water  introduced 
into  the  shop,  as  a  substitute. 

“A  family,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  used  ardent  spirits  for  the  slightest 
indisposition:  they  have  determined  not  to  have  it  in  the  house.  The  father 
of  the  family,  a  pious  man,  said  he  knew  not,  until  he  heard  Mr.  Graham’s 
lectures,  that  he  was  raising  a  family  of  drunkards.  He  had  often  taken 
spirits  himself,  in  the  morning,  as  a  medicine. 

“  In  my  walk,  a  few  days  since,  I  met  a  lady  whom  I  have  known  from 
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her  childhood.  The  family  of  which  she  was  a  member,  were  noted  for  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  every  class  of  people.  The  poor  had  often  had 
their  wants  supplied  by  them,  and  furnished  with  refreshments  and  delica¬ 
cies  from  their  well-stored  pantry.  The  choicest  spirits  and  wines,  by  differ 
ent  names,  were  always  to  be  found  in  abundance  upon  their  sideboard:  and 
never  was  a  friend  permitted  to  pass  from  their  hospitable  dwelling  without 
partaking  of  their  bountiful  provision.  Circumstances  have  sadly  changed. 
The  days  of  abundance  and  luxury  passed  away.  Yet  was  the  use  of  strong 
tea  and  coffee,  with  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  various  forms,  not 
given  up.  I  saw  this  lady  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Graham  commenced  his 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Northern  liberties.  She  was  just  dining.  She  was 
in  such  a  nervous  state  of  distress,  that  she  could  scarcely  hold  her  knife  and 
fork  When  I  last  met  this  lady,  it  was  about  three  weeks  after  -Mr.  Graham 
had  completed  his  course  of  lectures.  She  was  relieved  from  her  nervous 
distress ;  her  whole  system  was  composed,  and  her  mind  perfectly  serene. 
She  spoke  with  fervour  of  the  benefits  she  had  received  from  the  lectures, 
and  regretted  that  every  body  could  not  hear  them. 

“  ‘  I  am  poor,’  said  she,  1  but  if  any  one  would  give  me  a  hundred  dollars 
to  live  as  I  did  three  weeks  since,  I  would  not  do  it.  I  drink  neither  wine 
nor  any  kind  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  nor  coffee  nor  tea.  My  drink  is  alto¬ 
gether  water — simple  water — or  milk  and  water.  I  sincerely  hope  some- 
tiling  will  be  done  to  keep  Mr.  Graham  in  the  city.  I  wish  I  could  give  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.’ 

4i  Passing  along  one  of  the  streets  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  I  entered  a 
large  gun  manufactory,  where  arms  are  made  ter  the  United  States,  and  was 
deeply  interested  to  learn  the  effects  produced  in  the  hands  of  that  establish¬ 
ment,  by  Mr.  Graham's  lectures.  Before  Mr.  G.  commenced  Lis  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  all  the  hands  in  the  establishment  used 
ardent  spirits  daily,  and  several  of  them  quite  freely,  not  only  in  the  manu¬ 
factory  during  their  labouring  hours,  but,  as  is  too  generally  the  c;~?  with 
such  men,  they  drank  in  their  families,  and  thus  not  only  increased  the  weste 
of  their  earnings,  and  kept  themselves  and  families  in  poverty,  but  set  a  bad 
example  to  their  children,  which  they  were  training  up  to  follow  their  own 
footsteps  in  error.  They  had  often  been  reasoned  with,  and  admonished  on 
this  subject,  but  all  to  no  effect :  they  still  continued  on  in  their  dangerous 
and  ruinous  habits  till  they  heard  Mr.  Graham's  lectures.  They  heard  him 
reason ;  and  they  soon  began  to  reason  among  themselves :  and  the  result 
was,  that  they  came  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  conclusion,  that  they  were,  in 
no  respect,  benefited  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  really  injured  by  it,  and  therefore  they  resolved,  each  and  all,  indivi¬ 
dually  and  collectively,  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli  entirely,  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  consequence  has  been  most  happy  indeed, 
both  in  the  manufactory  and  in  the  several  individuals  and  families." 
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(g)  The  beneficial  effects  thence  resulting  to  all  classes  of  society,  p.  8. — 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Graham’s  journal  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion. 

“  Newtown,  July  22,  1830. 

“  Mr. - ,  a  respectable  and  very  intelligent  farmer,  near  Newtown, 

found  himself  afflicted  with  rheumatic  complaints,  and  sinking  under  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age.  He  suspected  that  his  free  habits  might  have  some  injurious 
effect  upon  his  health.  He  abandoned  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  simpli¬ 
fied  his  diet.  His  rheumatic  and  other  complaints  soon  left  him  entirely,  and 
in  mind  and  body  he  felt  that  he  had  renewed  his  age  more  than  five  years. 
When  over  sixty  years  of  age,  he  took  his  cradle,  and  went  into  the  field 
with  his  two  full  grown,  robust  sons,  and  a  hired  man,  and  held  his  way  with 
them  all  day,  doing  as  much  as  any  of  them.  He  drank  but  once  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  once  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  only  water.  His  sons  and  the  hired 
man  used  spirits,  and  drank  five  times  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  number 
of  times  in  the  afternoon.  The  old  gentleman  is  now  sixty-three  years  old, 
and  uncommonly  active  and  well :  his  mind  is  very  clear  and  energetic ;  his 
sight  has  so  much  improved  since  his  change  of  habits,  that  he  now  reads 
newspapers  and  other  small  print  without  glasses. 

“  Dr.  Gordon’s*  success  with  his  labourers  has  been  signally  successful : 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  free  drinking:  one  of  them  was  quite  intem¬ 
perate  when  he  commenced  labour  this  season,  and,  dpring  the  first  week,  his 
sufferings  were  quite  severe.  He  soon  recovered,  and  became  hearty  and 
robust.  Now  he  is  every  way  a  sound,  healthy,  able-bodied  man.  He  says 
he  is  more  contented,  enjoys  life  better,  and  ‘I  know,’  said  he,  with  much 
earnestness,  ‘  I  am  a  stronger  man  than  I  was  when  I  drank  spirits.’ 

“Dr.  Phineas  Jenks,  an  active  and  zealous  member  of  the  Newtown  So¬ 
ciety,  informs  me,  that  the  drivers  in  a  line  of  stages,  of  which  he  is  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  without  any  hesitation,  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan  of  total  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits,  at  his  request.” 

(h)  Marked  and  continued  increase,  p.  9. — From  various  parts  of  the  state, 
we  have  received  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  the  progress  of  reform,  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  sales  of  ardent  spirit,  and  entire  abstinence  from  its 
use.  In  the  western  counties,  there  is  a  display  of  zeal  in  the  cause  which 
argues  the  most  successful  effects.  The  meeting  held  at  Pittsburgh  was  a 
fit  preliminary  to  the  general  convention  which  is  to  be  holden  at  Harris¬ 
burg  on  the  24th  of  August.  We  may  reasonably  anticipate,  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  this  assembly,  the  collection  of  much  important  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  actual  moral  wants  of  every  section  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  most 
feasible  plans  of  insuring  a  complete  triumph  to  a  cause  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

*  “  Dr.  Gordon,”  says  Mr.  Graham,  “  is  indefatigable  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  leaves  no 
proper  measure  unattempted  by  which  he  may  further  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  he  has  been 
very  successful ;  for  besides  inducing  a  goodly  number  to  become  members  of  the  society,  he, 
with  his  co-operation,  has  exerted  such  an  influence  around  him,  that  perhaps  there  are  even 
more  who  have  adopted  the  measure  of  total  abstinence,  without  joining  the  society,  than  there 
are  who  have  joined  it.  There  are  very  few  farmers  in  the  region  of  Dr.  Gordon  who  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  spirits  to  their  workmen,  and  of  those  that  do,  most  of  them  are  heartily  6ick  of  it.” 
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( i )  P.  9. — We  give  insertion  to  the  following  “  Remarks  of  the  Executive 
Committee”  of  the  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temper¬ 
ance,  both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  they  are,  in 
every  point,  strictly  applicable  to  the  history  of  reform,  as  it  is  now  going  on 
in  Pennsylvania. 

“  Drunkards  reformed. — It  is  evident,  from  the  reports,  that  a  great  many 
drunkards  have  been  reclaimed,  in  this  state,  under  the  temperance  reforma¬ 
tion.  And,  but  for  this  reformation,  how  many  are  there  amongst  us  who 
were  on  the  highway  to  ruin,  and  are  now  sober,  that  ere  this  time  would 
have  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  awful  vice,  which  so  well  nigh  stamps  its 
victims  with  incurableness  and  despair !  It  was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
temperance  reformation  to  reclaim  the  drunkard.  In  the  times  when  the 
drinking  of  spirits  was  universal,  his  reclamation  was  next  to  impossible :  for 
then  he  could  turn  no  way,  go  no  where,  but  he  was  met  with  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  solicitations  to  his  master  appetite.  But  now  we  find  that,  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  total  abstinence,  even  the  drunkard  can  recover  himself,  and  live 
again. 

“  Farmers. — A  great  number  of  farmers,  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
state,  have  abandoned  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  In  the  county  of  Monroe, 
alone,  there  are  644  farmers,  who  have  taken  this  course  to  increase  their 
wealth,  and  to  preserve  their  own  and  their  neighbours’  morals. 

“  Tavern-keepers. — Many  of  our  tavern  keepers  have  banished  spirits  from 
their  bars,  and  some  of  them  have  adopted  the  substitute  of  coffee.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  all  will  adopt  it.  Almost  every  traveller  relishes  coffee ; 
and  in  his  payment  for  a  cup  of  it,  he  can,  at  least,  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  directly  compensating  the  inn-keeper  for  the  use  of  his  house. 

“  Merchants. — The  reports  show  that  a  vast  number  of  merchants  have 
discontinued  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  that  many  others  have  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  renew  their  stock  of  the  poison.  Not  to  mention  higher  con¬ 
siderations,  these  merchants  will  find  themselves  to  be  great  gainers  in  their 
lessened  amount  of  bad  debts,  and  in  their  more  responsible  set  of  customers. 

“  Distillers. — One  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  distilleries  in  the  state  are  no 
longer  in  operation.  Aside  from  the  diminishing  profits  of  the  maker  and 
vender  of  spirits,  they  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  the  clamours  of  conscience 
against  their  business  of  making  drunkards  :  for,  disguise  that  business  as 
they  will,  it  is  still,  in  its  true  character,  the  business  of  destroying  bodies 
and  souls.  The  vender  and  maker  of  spirits,  in  the  whole  range  of  them,  from 
the  pettiest  grocer  to  the  most  extensive  distiller,  are  fairly  chargeable,  not 
only  with  supplying  the  appetite  for  spirits,  but  with  creating  that  unnatural 
appetite ; — not  only  with  supplying  the  drunkard  with  the  fuel  of  his  vice, 
but  with  making  the  drunkard. 

“  In  reference  to  the  taxes  with  which  the  making  and  vending  of  spirits 
loads  the  community,  how  unfair  towards  others  is  the  occupation  of  the 
maker  and  vender  of  them !  A  town,  for  instance,  contains  one  hundred 
drunkards.  The  profit  of  making  these  drunkards  is  enjoyed  by  some  half 
dozen  persons.  But  the  burden  of  these  drunkards  rests  upon  the  whole  town. 
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The  executive  committee  do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  such  a 
law ;  but  they  ask,  whether  there  would  be  one  law  in  the  whole  statute  book 
more  righteous  than  that  which  should  require  those  who  have  the  profit  of 
making  our  drunkards,  to  be  burdened  with  the  support  of  them  ! 

“  Physicians. — The  physicians  of  the  state  have  generally  taken  a  decided 
stand  for  total  abstinence;  and,  owing  to  the  very  natural  confidence  in  their 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  drinking  spirits,  the  cause  of  temperance  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  this  class  of  men  for  it,  than  to  those  of 
any  other.  This  stand,  on  the  part  of  physicians,  is  eminently  isinterested 
and  generous,  inasmuch  as  intemperance,  and  even  moderate  drinking,  gene¬ 
rates  a  large  share  of  our  diseases,  and  gives  to  the  physician  a  proportionate 
share  of  business. 

“  Society  of  Friends. — The  history  of  the  “  Friends,”  or  Quakers,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  powerful  argument  for  total  abstinence.  It  is  well  known  that  their 
rules  prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  ardent  spi¬ 
rits,  and  discountenance  their  drinking  them.  The  thrift,  the  love  of  order, 
and  the  great  respectability  of  this  denomination  of  Christians,  are  proverbial. 
Instances  of  extreme  poverty  among  Quakers  are  necessarily  rare;  and  their 
good  morals  make  them  as  able  as  they  are  willing  to  support  their  own 
poor.  The  immense  burdens  of  pauperism  on  the  public  are  never  increased 
by  a  Quaker  pauper;  and  small,  indeed,  would  be  the  civil  and  criminal  bu¬ 
siness  of  our  courts,  if  others  furnished  it  in  no  greater  proportion  than  Qua¬ 
kers  do.  How  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  society  of  Friends  is  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  that  a  great  part  of 
it  has  been  produced  by  an  adherence  to  those  rules,  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
The  longevity  of  the  Quakers  is,  of  course,  as  remarkable  as  their  temper¬ 
ance.  The  just  praise  which  the  executive  committee  have  here  bestowed 
on  the  “  Friends,”  is  probably  as  much  deserved  by  the  “  Shakers.” 

( k )  Abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  exempts  from  numerous  distress¬ 
ing  maladies,  promotes  health,  and  increases  the  probabilities  of  long  life , 
p.  10. — This  position  has  been  already  proved  in  the  preceding  pages.  A 
few  facts,  taken  from  the  thousands  on  record,  may  be  added  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  show,  not  merely  that  water  is  the  most  salubrious  drink,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  but  that  substituting  it,  at  any  time  of  life,  for  strong 
drinks,  will  be  promotive  of  health,  and  even  cure  troublesome  disorders. — 
The  following  accounts  are  in  the  wmrk  of  Sir  John  Floyer,  and  written  to 
him  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Baynard.  The  italicised  words  are  so  in  the  original. 

“  That  good  and  pure  water  has  a  balsamic  and  healing  quality  in  it,  I 
could  give  many  instances,  as  well  externally  in  curing  of  wounds,  as  inter¬ 
nally,  as  ulcers,  excoriations,  &c.  For  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  of  plentiful 
fortune,  who,  by  some  accident,  fell  to  decay,  and  having  a  numerous  family 
of  small  children,  whilst  the  father  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  his 
family  was  reduced  almost  to  want;  his  wife  and  children  living  on  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  bread  and  water.  But  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  six  months’ 
time,  as  I  did  in  this  unhappy  family ;  for  the  children  that  were  always  ail- 
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ing  and  valetudinary,  as  Coughs ,  King's  Evil,  dj-c.,  were  recovered  to  a  mi¬ 
racle,  looked  fresh,  well  coloured,  and  lusty,  their  flesh  hard  and  plump.  But, 

I  remember,  the  mother  told  me,  it  being  a  plentiful  year  of  fruit,  she  gave 
them  often  baked  apples  with  their  coarse  bread,  which,  I  think,  might  very 
much  contribute  to  their  health.” 

The  next  case  is,  also,  of  a  very  striking  character.  It  shows  how  a  sailor 
losing  his  ship’s  allowance  of  liquor,  gains  extraordinary  strength  on  water 
alone,  as  his  beverage ;  and  also,  how  a  return  again  to  the  use  of  even  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  was  followed  by  loss  of  this  strength.  It  may  be  alleged,  that 
the  pure  air  of  the  island,  and  his  constant  exercise,  contributed  largely  to  his 
bodily  vigour.  Admitting  this,  we  see,  also,  that  diminished  exercise  and  the 
forms  and  restrictions  of  civilized  life  demand,  not  the  artificial  stimuli  of 
strong  drinks,  but  rather  still  more  careful  abstinence  from  them.  Dr.  Bay- 
nard  continues  his  eulogy  on  water  as  follows : — “  And  that  most  remarka¬ 
ble  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who  from  a  leaky  ship  was, 
upon  his  own  request,  set  ashore  on  an  island  in  the  South  Sea,  called  Juan 
Fernandez,  about  the  latitude  of  thirty-three  degrees,  where  he  lived  four 
years  and  four  months  by  himself  alone,  and  eat  nothing  but  goat's  flesh,  and 
drank  water,  having  neither  bread  nor  salt,  as  he  told  me  himself  at  the  Bath, 
where  I  met  him ;  and  that  he  was  three  times  as  strong,  by  exercise  and 
such  a  diet,  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  But  when  taken  up  by  the  two  ships, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  sent  out  ftom  Bristol  for  the  South  Sea,  that  eating 
the  ship-fare  with  the  other  seamen,  and  drinking  beer  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  his  strength  by  degrees  began  to  leave  him,  like  cutting  off  Samp¬ 
son's  hair,  crinitim,  (to  make  a  word,)  or  lock  by  lock,  so  that  in  one  month’s 
time,  he  had  not  more  strength  than  another  man.  I  insert  this  relation  to 
show  that  water  is  not  only  sufficient  to  subsist  us  as  a  potulent  [drink]  but 
that  it  liquifies  and  concocts  our  food  better  than  any  fermented  liquors  what¬ 
soever  ;  and  even  those  strong  spirituous  drinks,  were  it  not  for  the  watery 
particles  in  them,  would  prove  altogether  destructive,  and  so  far  from  nour¬ 
ishing,  that  they  would  inflame  and  parboil  the  tunicles  of  our  stomachs,  as 
is  daily  seen,  and  especially  in  the  livers  of  most  clareteers,  and  great  drink¬ 
ers  of  other  strong  liquors.”* 

“  Hufeland,  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  professor  of  distinguished 
reputation,  and  editor  of  a  medical  journal,  tells  us,  in  his  well  known  work, 
*  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life  :’ — 

“  ‘  The  best  drink  is  water,  a  liquor  commonly  despised,  and  even  considered 
prejudicial.  I  will  not  hesitate,  however,  to  declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  means  for  prolonging  life.  Read  what  is  said  of  it  by  that  respectable 
veteran,  M.  Theden,  surgeon-general,  who  ascribed  his  long  life,  of  more 
than  eighty  years,  chiefly  to  the  daily  use  of  seven  or  eight  quarts  (from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds)  of  fresh  water,  wdiich  he  drank  for  upwards 
of  forty  years.  Between  his  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year,  he  was  a  most  miser¬ 
able  hypochondriac,  oppressed  with  the  deepest  melancholy ;  tormented  with 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  indigestion,  &c. ;  and  imagined  that  he  could  not 


*  Journal  of  Health,  p.  45-G,  vol.  ii. 
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live  six  months.  But  from  the  time  he  began  this  water  regimen,  all  these 
symptoms  disappeared ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  better 
health  than  before,  and  was  perfectly  free  from  the  hypochondriac  affection.’  ” 

Howard,  whose  philanthropic  spirit  was  so  often  wounded  by  witnessing 
the  direful  effects  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  on  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  his  fellow  men,  abandoned,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  the  use  of  wine,  and 
never  drank  afterwards  distilled  or  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind.  He  lived 
chiefly  on  vegetable  food.  Among  the  observations  on  this  subject,  made  by 
Howard  in  his  extensive  travels,  we  find  the  following : — At  Rendsburg, 
in  Denmark,  he  saw  seventy-seven  slaves  employed  on  the  fortifications. — 
Their  countenances,  he  says,  were  more  clear  and  healthy  than  those  of  the 
common  people,  who  had  opportunities  of  procuring  spirituous  liquors. 

To  the  same  purport,  the  advantages  of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit, 
even  by  those  long  accustomed  to  it,  is  the  following  testimony,  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Annapolis  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety. 

“  That  the  general  impression,  that  it  is  unsafe  for  confirmed  drunkards, 
or  even  for  persons  who  have  long  indulged  in  the  temperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  to  relinquish  it  at  once,  is  erroneous.  The  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  medical  men  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.  They  concur  in  declaring  that 
the  only  safe  and  effectual  mode  of  breaking  off  from  the  pernicious  practice 
is,  to  abstain  immediately  and  entirely.  Almost  every  individual  among  us 
has  known  instances  of  habitually  intemperate  persons  being  induced,  by 
some  powerful  motive,  to  refrain  suddenly  from  the  use  of  their  common 
drinks ;  and  yet  no  alarming  consequences  have  resulted  to  the  health  of 
such  individuals.  A  very  strong  fact  may  here  be  stated,  in  illustration  of 
this  position.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  paupers  who  are  sent  to  our 
county  almshouse,  have  been  reduced  to  indigence  by  intemperance.  Many 
of  these  are  admitted  with  worn-out  constitutions,  with  bloated  bodies,  swol¬ 
len  limbs,  and  every  other  disgusting  symptom  of  drunkenness — there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  but  a  step  between  them  and  the  grave.  These  people  are  allowed 
no  spirituous  drink  after  they  enter  the  asylum,  nor  can  they  procure  it  else¬ 
where  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  sinking  rapidly  under  the  privation,  as  some  might 
have  anticipated,  in  a  very  short  time  after  their  admission,  a  most  decided 
improvement  in  their  appearance  and  in  the  state  of  their  health  is  manifest. 
Their  whole  system  appears  to  have  undergone  a  complete  renovation.  Nor 
is  a  single  case  recollected  in  which  alarming  symptoms  have  resulted  from 
the  sudden  disuse  of  spirituous  drinks.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  prisons  where  entire  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits  is  practised,  the  convicts  enjoy  a  better  average  of  health 
than  is  seen  in  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Powers,  the  intelligent  keeper  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  New  York, 
affirms,  that  the  most  besotted  drunkards  in  that  prison  have  never  suffered 
in  their  health  by  breaking  off  at  once  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  that, 
almost  uniformly,  their  health  has  been  improved.  They  seem  to  be  very 
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uneasy,  and  somewhat  lost,  for  a  few  days,  and  with  rather  a  poor  appetite; 
after  which  they  eat  heartily,  and  improve  in  health  and  appearance. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  physician-general  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  an  able  and 
strenuous  advocate  of  temperance  and  Temperance  Societies,  in  his  “  second 
letter  on  the  effects  of  wine  and  spirits,”  gives  the  following  case,  which  is 
corroborative  of  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  Report,  and  also  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Mr.  Graham. 

“  Nearly  three  months  ago,  a  gentleman,  far  advanced  in  years,  came  to 
Dublin  to  obtain  relief  from  a  painful  affection  of  the  biliary  ducts,  under 
which  he  had  been  suffering  for  nearly  a  year.  He  considered  himself  tem¬ 
perate  in  wine,  of  which,  I  believe,  he  seldom  exceeded  a  pint  after  dinner: 
before  he  left  the  country  he  was  ordered  to  take  not  more  than  three  or  four 
glasses  of  wine  in  the  day.  This  gentleman  came  under  my  care,  and  shortly 
after  he  had  an  attack  of  the  palsy,  one  side  of  his  body  becoming  nearly  in¬ 
sensible  and  powerless.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  him 
every  description  of  fermented  liquor,  limiting  him  to  aqueous  drmks.  Under 
this  regimen,  to  which,  being  a  man  of  strong  resolution,  he  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  four  or  five  weeks  he  nearly  recovered  the  use  of  his  paralysed 
limbs,  and,  what  was  not  to  be  expected  at  his  advanced  age,  he  recovered 
flesh.  I  heard  this  day  (October  16,)  that  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  pain 
since  he  ceased  to  take  wine.” 

Dr.  Trotter,  whose  experience  on  this  head  was  ample,  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  and  entire  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
“It  is  observed  by  Doctor  J.  Reid,  that  ‘  the  man  who  has  been  a  slave  to 
intemperance,  must  renounce  her  altogether,  or  she  will  insensibly  reassume 
her  despotic  power.  He  must  not  allow  his  lips  to  taste  of  her  former  fasci¬ 
nation.’ — ‘Webb,’  he  continues,  ‘the  noted  pedestrian,  who  was  remarkable 
for  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  lived  wholly  on  water  for  his  drink.  He  was 
one  day  recommending  his  regimen  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  urged  him, 
with  great  earnestness,  to  quit  a  course  of  living,  by  which  his  health  and 
his  intellects  would  equally  be  destroyed.  The  gentleman  appeared  con¬ 
vinced,  and  told  him  that  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel,  but  thought  he 
could  not  change  his  course  of  life  at  once,  but  would  leave  off  strong  liquors 
by  degrees.’  ‘  By  degrees!’  (said  the  other  with  indignation;)  ‘  if  you  should 
fell  into  the  fire,  would  you  tell  your  servant  to  pull  you  out  by  degrees'!’  ” 

(J)  Physicians,  and  loriters  on  dietetics,  p.  10. — The  testimony  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  writers  on  dietetics  in  favour  of  water,  as  the  best  diluent  for  our 
solid  food,  the  best  quencher  of  thirst,  and  the  best  supporter,  amongst  all 
fluids,  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  annual  economy ;  in  fine,  as  the  only  fitting 
drink  for  habitual  use,  is  clear  and  conclusive.  It  would  far  exceed  our  li¬ 
mits,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  their  language  on  this  subject.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  Health,  vol.  ii.  No.  3,  in  the  article  headed  “  Tem¬ 
perance.”  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
Boerhaave,  Hoffmann,  Stahl,  Van  Sweiten,  Zimmerman,  Floyer,  Arbuthnot, 
Wallis,  Leake,  Cullen,  Gregory,  Cheyne,  Saunders,  Faust,  Parr,  Sydenham, 
Londe,  Rostan,  and  many  other  names  of  the  highest  repute. — Professor 
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Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  himself  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  good  things 
of  life,  has  the  following  decided  opinion,  in  his  Conspectus  Medicines  The¬ 
oretics,  concerning  the  superiority  of  water  over  all  other  drinks: 

“  But  pure  spring  water,  when  fresh  and  cold,  is  the  best  and  most  whole¬ 
some  drink,  and  the  most  grateful  to  those  who  are  thirsty,  whether  they  be 
sick  or  well :  it  quenches  thirst,  cools  the  body,  dilutes,  and  thereby  obtunds, 
acrimony;  often  promotes  sweat,  expels  noxious  matters,  resists  putrefaction, 
aids  digestion,  and,  in  fine,  strengthens  the  stomach. — There  are  indeed  some, 
though  very  few  in  number,  to  whom  cold  water,  on  account  of  a  notable 
weakness,  either  of  the  body  generally,  or  of  the  stomach,  seems,  on  account 
of  its  coldness,  to  be  prejudicial.  Water,  however,  either  made  tepid,  or  boil¬ 
ed,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  thus  made  soft,  as  it  were,  is  still  suitable  for 
these  persons.” 

The  illustrious  Haller,  the  poet,  naturalist,  and  physiologist,  attributes,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  to  the  use  of  water  alone,  as  his  drink,  the  perfection  of 
all  his  senses,  particularly  that  of  sight,  although  he  exercised  his  eyes  very 
much  in  microscopical  observations,  even  to  a  late  period  of  his  life. 

W e  cannot  forbear,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  giving  the  following 
notice  of  the  practice  and  precepts  regarding  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  author  of  the  Zoonomia,  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  It 
serves,  also,  to  show  how  far  the  force  of  example  will  go  when  set  by  a 
professional  or  public  man.  The  account  is  from  Anna  Seward’s  life  of  this 
distinguished  physician  and  writer. 

“  From  the  time  at  which  Dr.  Darwin  first  came  to  Litchfield,  he  avowed 
a  conviction  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  all  vinous  fluid  on  the  youthful  and 
healthy  constitution ;  an  absolute  horror  of  spirits  of  all  sorts,  and  however 
diluted.  His  own  example,  with  very  few  exceptions,  supported  his  exhorta¬ 
tions.  From  strong  malt  liquor  he  totally  abstained,  and  if  he  drank  a  glass 
or  two  of  English  wine,  he  mixed  it  with  water.  Acid  fruits,  with  sugar,  and 
all  sort  of  creams,  and  butter,  were  his  luxuries;  but  he  always  ate  plenti¬ 
fully  of  animal  food.  This  liberal  alimentary  regimen  he  prescribed  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  age,  where  un  vitiated  appetite  rendered  them  capable  of  follow¬ 
ing  it;  even  to  infants.  He  despised  the  prejudice,  which  deems  foreign 
wines  more  wholesome  than  the  wines  of  the  country.  If  you  drink  wine, 
said  he,  let  it  be  home-made.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Darwin’s  influence 
and  example  have  sobered  the  county  of  Derby ;  that  intemperance  in  fer¬ 
mented  fluid  of  every  species  is  almost  unknown  amongst  its  gentlemen.” 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  temperance  is  unfavourable  to  the  play  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  most  social  and  even  convivial  disposition,  in  these  celebrated 
physicians,  and  many  more,  whose  lives,  did  room  allow,  might  be  cited  as 
illustrative  of  their  opinions. 

( 'm )  Religious  and  other  recluses,  p.  10. — It  has  been  well  said,  that  “who¬ 
ever  has  been  curious  enough  to  read  the  lives  of  very  old  persons,  eminent 
for  sanctity  and  temperance,  will  find  the  balance  of  good  health  and  long 
life  greatly  in  favour  of  the  abstemious.  Even  in  warm  climates,  where  hu¬ 
man  life  runs  soonest  to  its  goal,  the  longevity  of  the  austere  faster,  aston- 
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ishes,  whilst  it  convinces  us  of  its  salubrious  influence.  The  following  may 
be  instanced  from  among  thousands  of  similar  examples  of  the  prolongation 
of  human  life.  St.  Paul,  the'  first  hermit,  lived  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
years ;  St.  Anthony,  one  hundred  and  five ;  St  Euthymius,  the  two  Maca¬ 
riuses,  Paphnutius,  Sabas,  John  of  Egypt  John  the  silent  Theodosius  the  ab¬ 
bot  James  of  Persia,  all  enjoyed  sound  and  vigorous  health,  each  about  a 
century.  St.  Ausenius  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  Josephus  tells 
us  that  the  Essenes  were  remarkable  for  living  long,  many  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years,  by  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  their  diet,  which  was  only 
bread  and  some  kind  of  gruel  or  pap.” 

The  good  effects  of  water,  as  the  only  drink,  on  the  health  of  those  con¬ 
demned  to  imprisonment  has  been  already  mentioned.  Another  strong  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  watery  regimen  on  persons  formerly 
accustomed  to  good  living  and  generous  wines,  is  furnished  in  the  following 
narrative,  which  also  serves  to  show  how  far  the  effects  of  insufficient  food, 
imprisonment,  and  depression  of  mind,  in  a  hot  climate,  may  be  counteracted 
by  temperance. — “A  great  number  of  British  officers,  who  surrendered 
with  General  Matthews,  and  who  were  taken  in  action  by  Hyder  Ali  and 
his  son,  were  long  kept  in  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam,*  and  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  that  they  returned  to  the  army  in  perfect  health :  now  all  they  had 
to  live  upon  was  a  handful  of  rice  each,  every  day,  and  a  little  water.  It 
appears  that  when  these  officers  were  captured,  many  of  them  laboured  un¬ 
der  liver  complaints,  and  had  also  received  severe  wounds;  yet,  upon  getting 
back  to  their  regiments,  after  years  of  confinement  in  a  dungeon,  living  all 
the  time  on  rice  and  water,  they  found  themselves  high  in  rank  by  the  death 
of  their  brethren,  who  had  been  cheering  themselves  with  good  old  madeira, 
claret,  champaigne,  brandy,  together  with  all  the  variety  of  a  groaning 
table.”f 


(n)  Of  philosophers,  p.  10. — The  temperance  and  abstemiousness  of  most 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  well  known.  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator 
of  Greece,  used  no  other  drink  than  water.  In  modern  times,  we  ought  not 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  “that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  composing  his  cele¬ 
brated  treatise  upon  optics,  confined  himself  to  water  and  a  vegetable  diet: 
to  this  abstemious  mode  of  living,  probably,  may  be  ascribed  the  great  age, 
viz.  eighty-five  years,  to  which  he  attained.  John  Locke,  too,  died  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age ;  his  common  drink  was  water,  which  he  justly 
considered  as  the  cause  of  his  life  being  prolonged  to  so  great  an  age,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  original  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  and  the  distressing 
disease,  the  asthma,  under  which  he  laboured  for  many  years.  To  this  tem¬ 
perate  mode  of  life,  too,  he  was  probably  indebted  for  the  increase  of  those 
intellectual  powers  which  gave  birth  to  his  incomparable  work  on  the  human 
understanding,  his  treatises  on  government  and  education,  as  well  as  his 
other  writings,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  his  memory.”  Hosack's  Address. 

Boyle,  the  father  of  modem  chemistry,  and  the  liberal  promoter  of  science 
*  Chittledroog  ? 

t  Estracted  from  “  Forty  year3  in  the  world,"  by  the  author  of  Sketches  in  India. 
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in  general,  though  possessed  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  attained  to  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  drink  was  water.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that 
“  the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  to  all  appearance,  preserved  his  life  so  long  be¬ 
yond  men’s  expectations :  and  in  this  he  was  so  regular,  that  in  the  course  of 
above  thirty  years  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  to  gratify  the  varieties  of  appe¬ 
tite,  but  merely  to  support  nature.” 

Euler,  the  famous  mathematician,  who  attained  the  advanced  age  of  se¬ 
venty-six  years,  was  strictly  temperate.  He  is  represented  as  of  a  cheerful 
and  always  pleasant  temper;  fond  of  society,  and  had  the  art  of  enlivening  it 
by  an  agreeable  wit. 

Without  being  able  to  affirm  that  La  Place,  the  most  original  and  cele¬ 
brated  natural  philosopher  since  the  time  of  Newton,  drank  nothing  but  wa¬ 
ter,  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  eulogist,  before  the  French  Institute,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  habits  of  excessive  application  to  study  until 
within  two  years  of  his  death,  without  any  inconvenience,  owing  to  his  always 
using  very  light  diet,  even  to  abstemiousness.  La  Place  died  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 


(o)  Hardy  warriors,  p.  10. — The  robust  and  valiant  heroes  of  antiquity 
were  drinkers  of  water  alone. 

Vina  fugit.guadetque  meris  abstemius  undis. 

Milton  thus  forcibly  expresses  himself  on  the  superiority  of  water  over 
wine,  for  conferring  strength : 

O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines, 

And  strongest  drinks,  our  chief  support  of  health, 

When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. — Sameon  Agonistes. 

Christian  princes,  and  scholars  and  gentlemen,  might  take  a  lesson  of  so¬ 
briety  and  temperance  from  the  Roman  emperor  Julian.  “One  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  who  had  often  shared  the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has 
remarked,  that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active,  for  the  various  and 
important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff,  a  magistrate,  a  general,  and  a 
prince.” — “  He  possessed  such  a  flexibility  of  thought,  and  such  firmness  of 
attention,  that  he  could  employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his 
voice  to  dictate ;  and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without 
hesitation  and  without  error.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew 
with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  retired  into 
his  library,  till  the  public  business  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening, 
summoned  him  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the 
emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than  his  former  meals.”  In  his  campaign 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  the  abstemious 
Julian  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  shared  their  fatigues,  and 
animated  their  diligence.  In  every  useful  labour,  the  hand  of  Julian  was 
prompt  and  strenuous,  and  the  imperial  purple  was  wet  and  dirty  as  the 
coarsx  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier. 
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In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  hardy  and  valiant  cgion- 
aries  had,  after  the  most  fatiguing  marches,  no  other  drink  than  water,  with, 
at  times,  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar. 

At  this  day,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  than  whom  no  men  encounter  greater 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  make  water  their  habitual  drink ;  nor 
is  it  always  either  pure  or  abundant. — The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fierce 
Musselmen,  who,  at  one  time,  kept  all  Europe  in  alarm ;  and  of  the  Turkish 
armies  of  the  present  day,  the  soldiers  composing  which,  however  deficient 
in  discipline,  have  never  been  accused  of  want  of  courage  or  bodily  prowess. 
The  nomade  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  active  and  agile  hunters, 
and  hardy  warriors,  make  water  their  only  regular  drink,  unless  they  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  Europeans  and  European  descendants,  and 
learned  from  them  the  artificial  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the 
attendant  vice  of  drunkenness. 

The  New  Zealanders,  who  are  represented  as  in  general  a  tall  race  of 
men,  strong,  active,  and  almost  uniformly  well  shaped,  never  drink  any  thing 
hot  or  warm.  “  Indeed  their  only  beverage  appears  to  be  water ;  and  their 
strong  aversion  to  wine  and  spirits  is  noticed  by  almost  all  who  have  de¬ 
scribed  their  manners.” 

But  it  is  not  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  region  who  are  alone  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  safety  and  advantages  of  the  watery  drinks.  Europeans  or 
foreigners,  either  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers  or  travellers,  are  more  exempt 
from  disease  and  suffering  by  a  similar  regimen.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  the  following  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  narrated  by  a  witness  of  the 
facts,  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  James  McGregor,  surgeon-general  of  the  British 
army,  who  served  in  all  quarters  of  the  world :  it  cannot,  we  believe, 
fail  to  carry  with  it  entire  conviction  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  absti¬ 
nence,  and  of  the  superiority  of  water  over  all  other  drinks.  The  account 
refers  to  the  march  of  that  division  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt  called  the 
Hindoo-Egyptian,  owing  to  its  having  come  from  Hindostan  to  join  the  main 
army,  which  was  transported  direct  from  England,  to  oppose  the  French, 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

“After  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  in  July,  1801,  from  a  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  carriage,  no  ardent  spirit  was  issued  to  the  troops  in  Upper  Egypt. 
At  this  time,  there  was  much  duty  of  fatigue,  which,  for  want  of  followers, 
was  done  by  the  soldiers  themselves ;  the  other  duties  were  severe  upon 
them;  they  were  frequently  exercised,  and  much  in  the  sun;  the  heat  waa 
excessive ;  in  the  soldiers’  tents,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  mercury,  in 
the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  stood  at  from  114  degrees  to  118  degrees, 
but  at  no  time  was  the  Indian  army  so  healthy .” 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  life  of  adventure,  maritime  and  inland,  is  well 
known,  was  noted  for  his  abstinence,  even  from  wine.  Having  discovered 
that  the  celebrated  Ben  Jonson  was  so  much  addicted  to  the  bottle,  he  very 
properly  removed  this  eccentric  genius  from  the  situation  of  tutor  to  his  son. 

Additional  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  though  not  often  of  such  distin¬ 
guished  personages,  could  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  aqueous  over  either  spi- 
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rituous  or  vinous  drink,  for  ‘he  soldier.*  It  is  sufficient,  for  our  present  purpose 
to  refer  to  the  public  testimony,  on  this  subject,  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army,  (Major-General  Macomb,)  and  of  the  recorded  personal 
experience  of  Governor  Cass,  whose  services,  as  a  skilful  and  gallant  officer 
during  the  last  war,  and  subsequently  as  a  scientific  traveller  and  surveyor, 
are  well  known  to  his  fellow  citizens.  Governor  Cass  says,  he  has  never 
used  ardent  spirit,  and  in  the  variety  of  atmospherical  exposures  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  he  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  abstinence. 

On  a  question  of  such  magnitude  to  the  people  of  these  states,  we  may  be 
excused  if  we  multiply  illustrations  and  proofs  beyond  what  is  even  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  conviction.  The  following  evidence,  furnished  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  themselves,  is  worthy  of  especial  remembrance.  It  is  Professor  Edgar 
who  gives  the  account.  “  A  respectable  man,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
in  the  army,  told  me,  not  long  since,  that  he  had  been  in  twenty-seven  gene¬ 
ral  engagements :  he  had  suffered  every  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  had  not 
unfrequently  found  his  companions  dead  with  cold  by  his  side.  Some  years 
ago,  he  and  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  others  left  England  for  active  service 
abroad :  of  these,  only  five  are  living;  and  he  attributes  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  to  having  abstained  from  strong  drink.”  After  relating  this  anecdote  in 
a  public  meeting,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said :  “  I  feel  called  on  to  corro¬ 
borate  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  by  detailing  the  results  of  my 
own  experience.  I  served  thirteen  years  in  the  hottest  climates :  I  have 
since  been  exposed  to  the  severest  winters  of  Canada,  and  to  the  rapid 
changes  of  the  American  climate :  I  have  nine  times  crossed  the  Atlantic ; 
and  I  attribute  my  sound  health,  now  at  fifty  years  of  age,  to  my  having  ab¬ 
stained  entirely  from  all  intoxicating  liquors .” 

In  the  naval  service,  we  are  now  furnished  with  instances  of  entire  crews 
of  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  of  merchant  vessels,  foregoing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirit,  and  using  water  for  their  exclusive  beverage.  The  effects  are,  improved 


*  The  manifest  and  manifold  evils  growing  out  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  in  the  United 
States’  army,  have  been  stated  as  follows: 

“  In  our  little  army  of  5642  men,  there  have  been  5882  courts-martial  within  five  years;  more 
than  one  trial  by  court  martial  for  each  non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  and  private,  dur¬ 
ing  one  term  of  enlistment ;  of  which  five- sixths  arc  chargeable  to  intemperance.  Further,  in  this 
army  of 5(542  men,  there  have  been  4049  desertions  within  five  years;  five  desertions  for  every 
seven  men  in  service,  during  one  term  of  enlistment ;  of  which  almost  all  are  clmrgeable  tn  intem¬ 
perance.  Lastly,  desertion  alone  has  cost  the  United  States  $336,616  for  five  years;  $59.68  for 
each  non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  and  private,  in  the  service,  during  one  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  ;  of  which  expense  almost  all  is  chargeable  to  intemperance. 

“  Let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  ‘  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  exemplary  officers 
of  the  army,’  ‘  the  government  allowance’ — *  a  gill  of  ardent  spirits  daily,’  ‘  under  the  existing  ar¬ 
rangements  for  sutlery,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  very  state  of  intemperance  which  exists.'  The 
very  state  of  intemperance  which  has  existed,  for  a  course  of  years,  and  which  has  produced  the 
results  just  exhibited,  has  unquestionably  almost  wholly  arisen  from  the  common  sale  of  liquors 
by  the  sutler,  in  union  with  the  one  gill  of  whiskey  a  day  issued  by  the  government.” — Sailor's 
Magazine ,  April  1831. 

Such  crying  evils  required  a  remedy,  and,  at  last,  an  order  has  been  issued  from  the  War  De 
partment,  prohibiting  the^issue  of  ardent  spirit  to  the  soldier,  as  a  part  of  his  daily  ration.  An 
allowance  in  money  is  made  in  lieu  thereof.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  sutlers  had  been  entirely 
forbidden  to  sell  any  liquor  to  the  men,  in  place  of  restricting  the  quantity  to  two  gills  a  day, 
issued  only  on  the  written  permission  of  the  commanding  officer. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  evils  of  strong  drink  among  the  military  are  confined  to 
those  countries  in  which  distilled  liquors  alone  are  used.  In  the  wine  countries  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  insubordination  and  trials  of  the  military  are  not  unfrequently  recorded,  as  having 
their  origin  in  intoxication. 
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health,  a  stronger  arm  to  pull  the  braces  and  reef  the  topsail,  with  a  clearer 
head  to  foresee  danger,  and  a  more  fearless  heart  to  bear  up  under,  and  brave 
it ;  in  fine,  more  harmony  and  good  feeling  amongst  the  men,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  officers. 

The  sailor  will  henceforward  cease  to  be  regarded  as  an  anomalous  being, 
merely  noted  for  brute  courage  and  endurance  of  hardship,  love  of  grog,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  mischief.  His  actions  will  be  regulated  by  motives  suggested  by 
the  higher  and  better  feelings  of  human  nature ;  he  will  have,  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  a  decent  home  on  shore,  after  years  of  rocking  on  the  ocean ;  he  will 
feel  that  he  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  wife,  and  children,  and  coun¬ 
try;  he  will  feel  the  elevation  of  his  own  character,  and  the  value  of  his 
own  example ;  and  he  will  be  ambitious  to  make  it  a  good  one.  But  these 
flattering  prospects  could  never  have  been  realised  while  he  was  kept  under 
the  debasing  influence  of  strong  drink:  whereas  their  consummation  is  natu¬ 
ral  and  easy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  temperance  reform. 

Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  in  his  excellent  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  dated  September  12, 1829,  says,  “  It  is,  indeed,  generally  admit¬ 
ted,  by  experienced  officers,  both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  that  water 
drinkers  are  not  only  the  most  worthy  of  confidence,  but  the  most  subordi¬ 
nate,  the  most  healthy,  and  the  most  capable  of  enduring  the  varied  expo¬ 
sures  of 'a  military  life.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  strong  and  conclu¬ 
sive.” 

In  the  communication  just  referred  to,  Dr.  Harris  holds  this  decided  lan¬ 
guage  respecting  substitutes  for  ardent  spirit. — “  It  is  often  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ardent  spirits,  either  vinous  or  malt  liquors,  as  being  less  injurious. 
It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  alcohol  is  contained  in,  and  is  the 
principle  of,  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Drunkenness,  by  whatever  cause  pro¬ 
duced,  is  both  physically  and  morally  destructive.” 

We  shall  close  this  long  article  by  additional  testimony  from  the  same 
source  as  that  just  referred  to.  Dr.  Harris  says, — The  effect  of  drinking  ar¬ 
dent  spirits  on  “  the  character  and  discipline  of  the  navy,  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  injurious.  A  distinguished  officer  assured  me,  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  disturbances  that  occasionally  occur  in  the  ships’  crews,  arise 
from  too  free  an  indulgence  in  this  vice.  Nor  should  this  excite  surprise. 
If  ardent  spirits  will  make  one  individual  gay,  a  second  gloomy,  a  third  taci¬ 
turn,  a  fourth  garrulous,  a  fifth  amicable,  and  a  sixth  quarrelsome,  it  could 
be  scarcely  expected  that  harmony  should  prevail.” 


(p)  Stagnant ,  and  mixed  with  earthy  matters  and  vegetable  impurities, 
p.  10. — It  was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  display  that  suicidal  ingenuity 
which  prompts  man  to  add  poison  to  an  unwholesome  drink,  as  when  he 
mixes  ardent  spirit  with  bad  water.  To  the  latter,  he  may  become,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  accustomed :  he  will,  perhaps,  whilst  using  it,  suffer  from  flatulency 
and  disturbed  digestion;  but  when  he  habituates  himself  to  ardent  spirit,  he  is 
accumulating  a  supply  of  violent,  and  often  unmanageable  diseases,  in  the 
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shape  of  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain,  and  sometimes  all 
conjoined ;  fevers  of  the  worst  kind,  dropsy,  &c. 

But  no  person  is  under  the  necessity  of  drinking  impure  and  unwholesome 
water,  nor  need  he  ever  avail  himself  of  this  alleged  necessity,  as  a  pretext 
for  brutifying,  and  finally  destroying  himself,  by  the  use  of  distilled  liquors. 
The  ancients  regarded  this  matter  in  a  far  more  philosophical  and  humane 
light  than  has  been  done  in  modern  times.  They  were  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  having  pure  water,  and  they  spared  no  pains  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  obtain  it.  They  could  not,  indeed,  boast  of  breweries  and  distil¬ 
leries,  worked  by  steam  power;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  they 
could  show  their  stupendous  structures  in  the  aqueducts  for  conveying  the 
pure  water  of  hilly  regions  to  their  cities  in  the  plains ;  immense  reservoirs  for 
holding  rain  water,  when  the  supply  from  springs  or  rivers  was  deficient  or 
of  bad  quality;  public  buildings,  thermopolia,  in  which  the  water  was  boiled, 
to  prepare  it  for  use.  One  can  pardon  that  instance  of  royal  luxury,  related 
by  Herodotus,  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who,  when  on  an  expedition  with  his 
army,  drank  no  water  but  that  taken  from  the  river  Choaspes,  which,  after 
having  been  boiled,  and  afterwards  received  into  silver  vessels,  was  conveyed 
on  four-wheeled  machines,  drawn  by  mules,  and  kept  solely  for  his  use.  After 
all,  there  was  something  in  this  more  conformable,  not  only  with  due  regard 
to  health,  but  also  with  soldiers'  duties,  than  carrying  a  collection  of  choice 
wines,  or  having,  as  part  of  the  camp  equipage,  an  apparatus  for  making 
punch. 

We  have  said,  that  no  person  is  under  the  necessity  of  drinking,  impure 
and  unwholesome  water ;  since,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  a 
man  may  be  placed,  as  the  Indian  or  New  Zealander,  he  has  the  means  of 
purifying  water.  Alluvial  soil,  in  which  turbid  and  bad  water  is  apt  to  be  met 
with,  is  always  in  the  vicinity  of  gravel  and  sand.  Percolation  of  water 
througli  these  latter,  is  the  natural  process  by  which  the  water,  gushing  out 
from  a  spring,  comes  to  us  clear  and  limpid.  Man  has  but  to  imitate  it,  by 
straining  the  water  he  wishes  purified,  through  layers  of  gravel  and  sand; 
and  still  better  if  he  place  over  these  some  twigs  or  smaller  branches  of 
trees,  or  straw,  or  some  such  analogous  matter.  If  a  still  further  separation 
of  earthy  matters  from  the  water  be  desired,  it  can  be  boiled.  With  the  same 
simple  means,  fire  and  wood,  charcoal  can  be  obtained ;  water  percolated 
through  which  comes  out  not  only  clear,  but  deprived  of  any  peculiar  flavour 
which  it  may  have  had  from  vegetable  matters,  roots,  &c. 

“  The  process  of  filtering  is  often  performed  on  a  large  scale,  as  at  the 
towns  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  water  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  is  filtered  through  strata  of  freestone,  gravel,  and  sand. 

“  In  Paris,  there  is  a  large  establishment,  instituted  by  individual  enter¬ 
prise,  for  clarifying  the  water  of  the  Seine.  It  is  first  p&mped  up  into  large 
vessels,  in  which  it  is  suffered  to  deposit  its  mud  and  other  matters  that 
were  imperfectly  suspended  in  it.  Thence  it  passes  off,  by  narrow  channels, 
through  sponges,  which  retain  still  more  of  the  foreign  matters  not  at  first 
precipitated.  By  means  of  troughs,  the  water  is  conveyed  into  square  ves- 
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Bels,  about  half  filled  with  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal,  through  which  it  comes 
out  perfectly  pure  and  limpid — contrasting  most  pleasantly  with  the  muddy 
fluid  first  pumped  up  from  the  river. 

“  For  family  purposes,  the  following  contrivance  will  be  found  to  answer 
very  well.  A  large  and  strong  earthen  jar  is  to  be  selected,  and  to  rest  on  a 
wooden  pedestal.  About  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  bottom,  there  ought  to 
be  a  false  one,  with  numerous  perforations,  in  the  fashion  of  a  strainer.  On 
this  false  bottom,  will  be  put  gravel  and  sand,  with  some  straw  and  charcoal. 
If  the  vessel  be  filled  with  water,  it  will  percolate  through  this  layer,  and 
drop  into  the  lower  cavity,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  as  clear  as  crystal, 
by  a  cock  near  the  bottom.  Or  if  we  take  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
syphon,  that  is,  one  with  an  arm  or  spout  springing  directly  from  the  bottom, 
and  rising  about  half  way  up  the  height  of  the  main  vessel,  water  poured 
into  this  latter,  in  which  have  been  previously  put  the  gravel  and  charcoal, 
as  above  mentioned,  will  percolate  through  them,  and;  rising  in  the  spout, 
will  flow  Out  from  it  clear  and  pure.  If  we  take  the  muddiest  and  filthiest 
gutter  water,  and  subject  it  to  either  of  these  processes  of  filtration,  we  shall 
obtain  a  limpid,  transparent  fluid,  of  a  grateful  taste  and  salubrious  quality.”* 

Supposing  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  increased  means  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  art  to  purify  water,  we  can  have  recourse  to  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation.  And  considering  that  in  many  secluded  spots  in  an  Irish  or  Scotch 
glen,  or  in  the  wilds  of  our  own  country,  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  can 
fit  up  a  still  for  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirit,  we  can  hardly  admit  that 
communities  in  any  part  of  the  world  should  find  any  difficulty  in  having 
similar  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  water,  where  a  supply  of  the  pure 
fluid  cannot  be  had,  or  is  not  sufficiently  abundant.  Even  admitting  that, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  no  particular  inconvenience  should 
be  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  from  their  turbid  or  brackish  water,  they 
cannot  but  desire  to  have  a  drink  of  greater  purity  during  the  sickly -season, 
from  the  latter  part  of  summer  to  the  beginning  of  winter.  If  during  this  time 
water  were  distilled  in  large  quantities,  and  used  as  the  sole  drink,  to  the  care¬ 
ful  exclusion  of  a  single  drop  of  ardent  spirit  or  fermented  liquors,  disease  would, 
in  numerous  instances,  be  entirely  warded  off,  in  others  greatly  mitigated, 
and  the  prospect  of  cure  singularly  increased.  Even  were  we  to  suppose  that 
this  simple  distilled  water,  in  place  of  being  purchased  for  the  merest  trifle, 
as  it  might  well  be,  by  those  who  could  not  prepare  it  for  themselves,  were 
to  be  bought  at  the  same  rate  as  distilled  spirit,  the  drinkers  of  it  would 
eventually  save  much  money,  and  time,  which  is  money,  as  well  as  derive 
the  benefits  already  mentioned  on  the  score  of  health. 

Dr.  Heberden,  a  judicious  and  practical  physician,  whose  opinions  have 
always  had  deserved  weight  with  medical  men,  recommends  distilled  water 
to  be  used  in  the  British  colonies,  where  the  common  waters  of  the  place 
are  impure,  and  disagree  with  the  stomach. 

For  family  use,  and  on  board  ship,  at  least  for  the  supply  of  the  cabin,  the 
most  offensive  water  may  be  purified  by  passing  it  through  a  filtering  stone. 

*  Journal  of  Health,  vol.  i.  p.  103-4. 
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The  water  comes  out  clear  and  limpid,  and  entirely  divested  of  vegetable 
impurities  and  glairy  matters,  and  animalculse,  which  it  sometimes  contains 
when  first  drawn  from  a  cask. 

Many  devices  have  been  had  recourse  to  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  for  preventing  it  from  becoming  offensive  to  the  senses,  during 
long  voyages.  A  means,  on  which  great  stress  was  at  one  time  laid,  was 
charring  the  vessels  before  the  water  was  put  in  them.  Of  late,  we  have 
strong  testimony  in  favour  of  putting  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  and  passengers  in  iron  vessels,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  undergoing 
the  changes  that  take  place  when  it  is  put  in  wooden  vessels. 

One  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times,  by  which  immense 
suffering  is  prevented,  numerous  lives  saved,  and  frequent  detention  of  ves¬ 
sels,  or  risk  from  putting  into  ports  at  unseasonable  times  obviated,  is  the 
distillation  of  fresh,  from  salt  water.  Dr.  Lind,  who  claims  the  merit  of  dis¬ 
covery,  adduces  proofs  of  the  practicableness  and  value  of  the  process.  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Clancey,  on  board  of  whose  ship  it  was  performed  in  a  very  imperfect 
apparatus,  declared  ‘  the  water  thus  obtained  to  be  fresh,  and  exceedingly 
clear  and  well  tasted and  Mr.  Davis,  a  surgeon,  who  visited  the  ship,  after 
her  arrival  in  the  Hoogly  river,  observes,  that  ‘  he  tasted  the  distilled  water, 
which  was  the  purest  and  best  he  ever  remembers  to  have  tasted.’  Captain 
Phipps,  in  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  tried  a  distillation  of  sea  water  with 
success.  Captain  Cook,  also,  in  his  second  voyage,  obtained  fresh  water  by 
the  same  means,  in  adopting  the  apparatus  of  Irving.  The  French  refer  to 
Gauthier,  Macquer,  Parmentier,  and  others,  as  having  invented  or  improved 
stills  for  this  purpose. 

“  In  one  of  the  late  voyages  of  discovery,  by  French  government  vessels, 
twenty-five  men  were  put  ashore  at  a  bay  in  New  Holland,  for  labours  con¬ 
nected  with  the  service.  After  searching  in  vain  for  fresh  water,  they  had 
recourse  to  a  still,  which  had  been  brought  out  in  one  of  the  vessels,  and  by 
means  of  which,  though  it  was  not  of  the  best  construction,  they  obtained 
potable  water  enough  to  last  during  a  month  in  which  they  were  ashore. 
They  even  had  some  to  spare,  and  sent  daily  half  a  hogshead  of  water  on 
board,  where  it  was  becoming  short.”* 

The  French  government  had  prior  to  this  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  salubrity  of  water  thus  obtained.  In  1817,  commissioners — officers  of  the 
navy,  were  appointed  at  the  ports  of  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  under  whose 
direction  sea  water  was  distilled,  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  fluid  for  drink  and 
for  dressing  the  victuals  of  a  certain  number  of  criminals.  Forty-one  of  these 
latter,  having  volunteered  to  make  the  trial,  were  carefully  restricted  during 
a  whole  month  to  the  use  of  distilled  sea  water ;  and  during  all  this  time 
there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  health  of  any  one  of  them  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  fluid  thus  prepared. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  process  seems  due  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  its 
application  to  nautical  hygiene  was  made  by  the  English.  Sir  Richard  Haw¬ 
kins,  in  a  voyage  which  he  undertook  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen 

*  Journal  of  Health,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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Elizabeth,  having  been  short  of  water,  procured  a  sufficiency  for  the  use  of  his 
crew  by  distilling  sea  water  on  board  his  vessel. 

Distilled  water,  thus  obtained,  has  at  first  a  burnt  taste,  which  it  soon  loses 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 


( p *)  Expeditions,  inland  and  maritime,  labour  in  the  field  and  the  factory, 
during  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  have  all  been  successfully  performed, 
with  no  other  drink  than  simple  water,  p.  10. — Every  part  of  this  affirmation 
has  been  already  proved  by  clear  and  pertinent  facts.  A  few  additional  ones 
may,  however,  find  their  place  here. 

The  following  is  one,  of  many  instances,  which  are  now  happily  becoming 
more  frequent  than  heretofore,  of  the  advantages  of  entire  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirit,  by  the  crews  of  vessels  on  long  voyages.  The  brig  Globe  has, 
within  a  short  time,  returned  to  this  port,  (Philadelphia,)  from  a  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  ten  persons,  and  was  absent 
nearly  eighteen  months :  she  has  been,  during  the  voyage,  in  almost  all  the 
climates  of  the  world ;  had  not  one  person  sick  on  board,  and  brought  the 
crew  all  back  orderly  and  obedient.  All  these  advantages  are,  by  Captain 
Moore,  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  absence  of  spirituous  liquors. 
There  was  not  one  drop  used  in  all  that  time ;  indeed,  there  was  none  on 
board  the  vessel. 

So  little  foundation  is  there  in  the  alleged  property  of  ardent  spirit  ren¬ 
dering  a  person  more  enduring  of  cold,  that  one  is  surprised  how  such  an 
opinion  could  ever  have  been  accredited :  the  facts  are  entirely  on  the  other 
side.  The  danger  from  extreme  cold,  is  always  increased  by  drinking  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors.  Dr.  Aiken  published  a  paper,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  on  the  different  success,  with 
respect  to  health,  of  attempts  made  to  pass  the  winter  in  high  northern  lati¬ 
tudes.  After  examining  and  comparing  a  good  number  of  narratives,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  in  all  the  unsuccessfid  instances,  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors 
had  been  used,  and  probably  in  considerable  quantities. 

Some  months  ago,  it  was  publicly  announced,  that  fifty-six  vessels  sail 
from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  without  ardent  spirit  on  board,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  from  Boston.  Of  the  seventy  fishing  vessels  employed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Provincetown,  which  formerly  used,  on  an  average, 
one  barrel  of  rum  each,  every  season,  there  are  now  twenty  that  do  not  use 
any,  and  the  others  do  not  use  one  third  so  much  as  formerly. 

On  shore,  the  advantages  of  water  over  spirit  drinking,  in  enabling  men 
to  resist  cold,  are  equally  clear  and  conclusive. 

“  For  the  following  anecdote,”  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  “  I  am  indebted  to  a  me¬ 
dical  friend,  on  whose  accuracy  every  reliance  may  be  placed.  Many  years 
ago,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  two  extensive  graziers  met  at  dinner,  when, 
upon  a  discussion  taking  place  between  them,  respecting  the  best  method  of 
enabling  their  herdsmen  to  endure  the  cold,  watching,  and  fatigue,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  driving  cattle  to  Ballinasloe,  it  was  resolved  upon,  by 
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one  of  the  graziers,  that  lie  would  supply  his  herdsmen  with  abundance  of 
good  and  wholesome  food,  but  give  them  only  water  to  drink,  while  the  other 
determined  that  he  would  give  his  men  an  abundant  supply  of  whiskey. — 
Accordingly,  the  two  sets  of  herdsmen  set  off,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Octo¬ 
ber  fair  of  Ballinasloe ;  they  were  all  able-bodied  young  men,  of  similar  ha¬ 
bits,  the  journey  which  they  had  to  perform  was  of  the  same  length,  the 
fatigue  the  same,  the  weather  was  wet  and  inclement,  they  were  all  drenched 
with  wet,  and  obliged  to  sit  up  during  the  night  in  their  soaked  garments. 
On  carefully  contrasting  the  water-drinkers  with  the  whiskey-drinkers,  the 
result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  were  in  full  vigour,  had 
never  quitted  their  posts,  and  bore  up  well  to  the  last;  while  the  others  were 
so  completely  exhausted,  that  during  part  of  the  time  of  the  fair  they  were 
useless,  and  on  their  return  home  were  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  leg  after 
the  other.-” 

Were  proofs  wanting  of  the  debilitating  power  of  ardent  spirit,  and  of  its 
rendering  the  body  more  liable  to  the  operation  of  cold,  they  would  be  found 
in  the  records,  with  which  the  newspapers,  every  year  furnish  us,  of  the  mise¬ 
rable  deaths  of  inebriates  exposed  out  of  doors  during  a  cold  winter’s  night. 

In  the  papers  devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  viz.  the  Journal  of 
Humanity ,  the  Genius  of  Temperance,  the  Western  Temperance  Journal , 
and  the  Temperance  Advocate,  the  public  have  had  opportunities  of  reading 
numerous  accounts  of  the  success  with  which  farmers  and  mechanics,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  have  accomplished  their  work,  while  using  water 
alone  as  their  drink.  Thousands  of  parallel  cases  to  those  stated  in  the  interest¬ 
ing  letter,  “  A  Farmer’s  Story,”  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Farmer,  might 
be  adduced.  Let  the  warm-hearted  sons  of  Erin  take-  example  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — “  Last  fall  I  hired  an  Irishman,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  in  this  country  seven  years,  had  accumulated  no  property,  and  was 
in  the  practice  of  taking  his  allowance  of  grog.  He  was  to  have  eight  dollars 
per  month,  through  the  winter.  He  continued  to  labour  faithfully  through 
the  cold  season,  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  burning  liquors.  I  have  this 
spring  engaged  him  for  eight  months,  at  twelve  dollars.  He  says  he  never 
felt  better,  nor  so  strong  for  spring  work,  as  he  now  does.  Whenever  he 
sees  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  urges  them  to  let  rum  alone.  I  find  him  to 
bo  a  careful  and  faithful  man,  spending  none  of  his  money,  except  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  endeavouring  to  save  sufficient  to  buy  him  a  piece  of  ground.”  The 
same  writer  says,  that  he  could  state  some  equally,  and  even  more  beneficial 
effects  on  men  of  family.  “  I  have  seen,”  he  continues,  “  families  of  neglected 
wives  and  squalid  children,  suffering  under  the  most  distressing  poverty,  re¬ 
generated  and  born  anew,  simply  by  having  the  husband  and  father  dash  the 
poisonous  cup  from  his  lips.” 

We  have  heard  an  intelligent  brick  maker,  of  this  city,  (Philadelphia,) 
say,  that  he  had  observed  that  those  men  in  his  yards  who  drank  nothing  but 
water,  “  could  work  round  and  round,”  to  use  his  expression,  those  who  drank 
ardent  spirit. 

The  greater  health,  and  exemption  from  disease,  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  in 
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warm  climates,  when  simple  water  or  plain  unfermented  drink  alone  is 
used,  begins  now  to  be  very  generally  admitted.  It  is  surprising  how  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  could  ever  have  originated.  Dr.  Jackson,  the  celebrated  army 
physician,  and  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  expresses  his  firm  conviction,  that  an  English  soldier  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  going  through  the  severest  military  duty  in  the  hottest  islands  of 
the  West  Indies;  and  that  temperance  will  be  one  of  the  best  means  of 
enabling  him  to  perform  his  duty  with  safety  and  effect.  Dr.  Jackson  details, 
among  other  incidents  of  his  own  personal  experience,  a  journey  on  foot,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  four  days’  duration,  on  the  first  of  which,  setting 
out  at  twelve  o’clock,  he  walked  eighteen  miles  before  dark,  and  on  the  three 
following  ones,  a  hundred  miles.  This  was  done  at  a  time,  and  in  a  climate 
in  which  the  consequences  of  walking  any  distance  on  foot  was  believed  to 
be  death  or  dangerous  sickness.  In  the  journey  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Jackson 
attributes  his  escape  from  sickness  to  temperance  and  spare  diet.  “  I  break¬ 
fasted,”  he  says,  “  on  tea,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  made  a  meal  of 
bread  and  salad  after  I  had  taken  up  my  lodging  for  the  night.  If  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  drink  during  the  day,  water  or  lemonade  was  my  beverage.”  In 
commenting  on  the  narrative  and  opinions  o£Dr.  Jackson,  an  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  officer,  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals,  Marshall,  observes : — “  I  have  my¬ 
self  marched  on  foot  with  troops  on  actual  service,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Jamaica, 
without  any  other  beverage  than  water,  and  occasionally  a  cup  of  coffee.  So 
far  from  being  calculated  to  assist  the  human  body  in  enduring  fatigue,  I 
have  always  found  that  the  strongest  liquors  were  the  most  enervating;  and 
this  in  whatever  quantity  they  were  consumed :  for  the  daily  use  of  spirits 
is  an  evil  which  retains  its  pernicious  character  through  all  its  gradations ; 
indulged  in  at  all,  it  can  produce  nothing  better  than  a  diluted  or  mitigated 
kind  of  mischief.” 

Testimony  equally  strong,  on  this  head,  is  borne  by  Dr.  Mosely,  also  an 
army  physician,  and  a  writer  of  reputation.  “  I  aver,”  he  says,  “  from  my 
own  knowledge  and  custom,  as  well  as  the  custom  and  observations  of  many 
other  people,  that  those  who  drink  nothing  but  water,  or  make  it  their  prin¬ 
cipal  drink,  are  but  little  affected  by  the  climate,  and  can  undergo  the  greatest 
fatigue  without  inconvenience,  and  are  never  subject  to  dangerous  or  trou¬ 
blesome  diseases.” 

We  shall  conclude  a  citation  of  authorities  in  this  place,  by  giving  the 
emphatic  language  of  Dr.  Bell,  a  respectable  writer  on  the  climate  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  as  follows : — “Rum,  whether  used  habitually , 
moderately ,  or  in  excessive  quantities,  in  the  West  Indies,  always  diminishes 
the  strength  of  the  body,  and  renders  men  more  susceptible  of  disease,  and 
unfit  for  any  service  in  which  vigour  or  activity  is  required.” 

Experience  has  constantly  shown  that  the  probabilities  of  exemption  from 
disease,  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  in  the  intertropical  regions — the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Africa  and  South  America,  are  in  the  direct  proportion  of  absti¬ 
nence  from  heating  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Next  to  this  kind  of  abstinence 
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will  be  general  temperance,  and  avoidance  of  the  sun’s  heat  by  day,  and  the 
damp  air  by  night 


(q)  When  intoxicating  drinks  have  been  swallowed  and  used ,  p.  11. — The 
writer  of  “  A  Farmer’s  Story,”  already  referred  to,  (p.  40,)  says,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  : — “  From  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  am  confident  that  all  kinds  of 
farming  operations,  and  at  all  seasons,  can  be  accomplished  far  better  with¬ 
out,  than  with  ardent  spirits.  A  steady  farmer,  who  lives  within  a  few  miles 
of  me,  last  season  hired  two  men  during  haying  and  harvesting.  He  pur¬ 
chased  thirty-six  gallons  of  rum,  the  greater  part  of  which  these  two  men 
drank,  and  yet  almost  every  day  they  were  murmuring  because  they  did  not 
get  more.  This  farmer  laboured  hard  himself,  and  yet  his  work  did  not  go 
on  well.  I  told  him  the  monster,  Rum,  retarded  all  his  operations ;  that  I 
had  three  barns,  containing  nearly  one  hundred  tons  of  hay,  which  was  all 
got  in  without  trouble,  and  in  time ;  and  that  my  men  worked  hard,  and  yet 
were  satisfied. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  many  of  my  neighbours  have  come 
to  the  determination  to  have  all  their  farming  done  without  the  use  of  spirit.” 

In  the  Temperance  Advocate,*  of  May  31,  1831,  we  read  the  following 
paragraph :  “  During  the  past  winter,  a  gentleman  of  Warren  county  has  got 
from  the  wood,  and  rafted  from  Brant  Lake  to  Glenn’s  Falls,  ten  thousand 
saw-logs,  without  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  He  contracted  with  his  men 
that  they  should  not  use  any  liquors;  and  although  he,  at  times,  had  more 
than  a  hundred  men  employed,  all  things  went  on  smoothly.  We  under¬ 
stand  that,  under  the  old  custom,  it  always  required  two  seasons  to  do  what 
they  accomplished  in  one.” 

From  “  the  third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety,”  a  most  valuable  document,  we  select  the  following,  as  proving  the 
position  assumed. 

“  The  teamster,  mechanic,  manufacturer,  tradesman,  and  agriculturist, 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  banished  the  breath  of  the  serpent  from  their 
inclosures. 

“  Some  facts,  in  proof,  will  be  submitted : — 

“  Eleven  towns  have  reported  thirty-one  manufactories  conducted  without 
ardent  liquor.  Among  them  are  an  iron  foundry,  in  Franklin,  and  a  cotton, 
woollen,  and  paper  manufactory  in  Northfield. 

“In  thirty  towns,  828  farms  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  In  Ro¬ 
chester  and  Deerfield,  30 ;  in  Lyme,  40 ;  Groton,  51 ;  Candia,  55 ;  and  in 
Sanbornton,  100.  At  Hampton  Falls  and  Seabrook,  most  farmers  have  ex¬ 
iled  inflammatory  liquid  from  their  premises.  In  Canterbury,  during  the  past 
year,  most  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  two  thirds  of  the  labour  done 
without  it.  In  Campton,  it  pollutes  but  few  buildings,  and  has  a  very  limited 
agency  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  same  is  reported  of  Milton.  One  half  of  the 
families  in  Newport  have  dispensed  with  it.  Similar  facts  exist  in  every  prin- 

*  Published  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county,  New  York,  once  a  week;  terms,  $1.50  per 
annum,  in  advance. 
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cipal  section  of  the  state.  Men  begin  to  learn  that,  for  all  animals,  them¬ 
selves  not  excepted,  pure  cold  water  is  the  most  wholesome  and  exhilarat¬ 
ing  cordial.  Several  companies  of  militia  have,  by  vote,  dismissed  ardent 
drinks.  Among  them  are  a  company  of  infantry,  in  Northfield,  of  artillery, 
in  Candia  and  Raymond,  and  a  rifle  company,  in  Nelson.  The  officers  of  the 
fourteenth  regiment  have  constituted  themselves  a  temperance  society;  and 
many  a  brave  soldier  has  taken  up  arms  against  the  common  enemy.  And 
all  who  have  abstained  from  ardent  liquor  have  found  it  abstinence  from  pro¬ 
digality,  a  hot  and  muddy  head,  a  trembling  nerve,  disease,  want,  or  misery. 
One  fact  speaks  volumes.  The  most  intelligent,  enterprising,  efficient,  use¬ 
ful,  prosperous,  wealthy,  benevolent,  excellent,  and  happy  part  of  our  com¬ 
munity  are  entirely  free  from  alcoholic  influence.  A  very  intelligent  me¬ 
chanic  in  the  county  of  Sullivan,  who  is  carrying  on  a  business  of  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  has  estimated  that  abstinence  saves  four  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  spirit,  sixteen  per  cent,  in  time,  and  five  per  cent,  in  the  better 
execution  of  the  work,  making  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  favour  of  abstinence, 
over  the  moderate  use.” 

Shall  we  give,  in  contrast  with  this  fair  prospect,  the  following  gloomy 
picture  of  what  intemperance  does  for  its  victims. 

“  The  Drunkards. — The  following  circumstances,  (says  a  correspondent 
in  Virginia,)  occurred  not  many  miles  from  this,  and  the  account  was  given 
me  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  who  lives  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  Captain  A. 
was  working  for  a  neighbour.  He  gave  out  before  noon,  complained  much, 
and  could  neither  eat  dinner  nor  drink  whiskey.  He  started  for  home.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  a  neighbour  passing  through  a  lane  in  sight  of  A.’s  house,  had 
his  attention  drawn  by  the  noise  of  flies.  Turning  around,  he  beheld  poor 
Captain  A.  propped  in  the  fence-corner — dead.  He  called  for  help,  and  A.’s 
father-in-law  came  staggering  up,  and  declared  that  A.  was  not  dead :  he 
shook  the  corpse,  and  then  turning  to  the  neighbour,  charged  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  murdered  him.  A.’s  father  was  sent  for,  and  was  too  drunk  to  come.  At 
night,  as  persons  sat  up  with  the  corpse,  they  saw  the  light  of  a  burning 
house,  some  miles  off,  set  on  fire  by  a  woman  drawing  whiskey  for  a  drink¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  drunken  husband.  Captain  A.  was  probably  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  This  little  drunken  company  live  in  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  most  temperate  congregations  in  the  state.  I  have  not  told  you  half  the 
horrors  of  the  case.  Something  connected  with  it  could  not  be  painted.  Alto¬ 
gether,  I  never  heard  of  a  case  so  shocking.” — Journal  of  Humanity. 

The  little  prospect  they  who  once  habituate  themselves  to  the  use  of  strong 
liquors,  of  any  description,  have  of  enjoying  continued  health,  or  of  ability  to 
keep  themselves  to  regular  employment,  is  well  set  forth  in  the  language  of 
an  observant  and  dispassionate  writer.*  It  is  uttered  in  reference  to  the  arti¬ 
sans  of  Leeds,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  cities  of  England. 

“  The  grand  bane  of  civilized  life  is  Intemperance.  Greater  in  towns  than 
in  the  country,  it  dreadfully  aggravates  the  evils  of  our  employments ;  and  it 

*  Thackrah,  on  the  Effects  of  the  Principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and  of  Civic  States 
and  Habits  of  Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity.— Philadelphia,  Literary  Rooms,  Chesnut  street. 
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produces  evils  of  its  own,  tenfold  more  urgent,  more  rapid,  and  more  deadly. 
Not  a  class  of  artizans,  and  scarcely  one  of  professional  men,  is  to  be  found, 
in  which  intemperance  may  not  be  discovered.  Sometimes  it  is  grossly  ap¬ 
parent, — often  partially  concealed ;  in  the  first  case,  as  it  were,  taking  the 
constitution  by  storm ;  in  the  latter,  proceeding  by  sap ;  in  both,  utterly  de¬ 
stroying  health,  personal  comfort,  and  domestic  happiness.  Intemperance, 
however,  is  far  less  in  the  upper,  than  in  the  lower  classes  of  Leeds.  The 
most  striking  effects  are  to  be  seen  among  the  artizans.  The  man  takes,  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  labour,  more  drink  than  he  requires,  and  this  generally  the 
compound  sold  under  the  name  of  ale.  Instead  of  spending  the  evening  with 
his  family,  he  joins  frequently  some  friends,  to  take  a  pint  at  the  public  house. 
To  ale,  a  glass  of  spirit  must  afterwards  be  added.  At  length  he  is  frequently 
drunk  at  night ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  we  find  him  occasionally  so 
unfit  for  work  the  next  morning,  from  disordered  stomach,  that  he  must  have 
some  spirit  before  he  can  crawl  from  his  house.  One  glass  leads  to  a  second, 
and  the  man  becomes  intoxicated,  even  in  the  morning, — is  obliged  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  going  to  work ;  and  then  his  habits  and  feelings  lead  him  to 
spend  the  day,  not  in  freeing  his  system  from  the  effects  of  his  debauch,  not 
in  abstinence,  fresh  air,  and  repose,  but  in  aggravating  the  evils  from  which 
he  suffers.  He  spends  the  day  in  the  public  house !  To-day  is  a  repetition  of 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  probably  be  spent  in  sickness  and  in  bed.  There 
is  another  class  in  whom  the  vice  is  less  apparent,  though  equally  fatal.  The 
artizan,  not  content  with  the  more  than  liberal  allowance  of  ale  which  he  has 
had  during  the  day,  calls  for  his  glass  of  spirit  as  he  comes  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  is  but  pence,  he  says,  and  he  can  well  spare  this.  At  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  again  he  takes  his  usual  dram,  as  he  sets  out  fasting  to  his 
work;  and  takes  it  consequently  at  the  time  most  likely  to  injure  the  stomach. 
A  craving  for  the  noxious  stimulant  at  length  urges,  I  had  almost  said  phy¬ 
sically  compels  him,  to  increase  the  frequency  and  the  dose.  Thus  a  practice, 
rapidly  destructive  to  health  and  life,  becomes  established,  generally  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  master,  for  the  man  attends  his  work  regularly  almost 
to  the  last:  and  almost  without  the  consciousness  of  the  individual;  for  the 
moral  sense  becomes  blunted,  and  habit  hides  the  sin.  More  shocking  is  the 
case,  when  the  evil  is  found  among  females ; — when  the  wife  is  led  to  imi¬ 
tate  her  husband.  Most  shocking,  when  children,  when  young  children,  nay 
infants,  are  taught  to  sip  with  the  mother,  and  thus  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
bane  of  life  and  health.  But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  subjects  to  which  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  are  most  laudably  drawing  public  attention.  I  must  not 
advert  to  the  moral  and  political  effects  of  intemperance, — to  the  sense  of 
shame,  degradation,  and  remorse,  or  the  evils  brought  on  the  wife  and  family, 
want,  disease,  and  the  work-house.  Suffice  it  briefly  to  notice  the  effects  on 
the  animal  economy,  which  drunkenness  and  dram-drinking  produce.  The 
head  is  oppressed;  the  appetite  diminished;  the  secretions  are  depraved;  the 
strength  is  reduced.  The  wretched  individual  at  length  has  morning  vomit¬ 
ing.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  (lining)  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  established,  and  often  also  a  similar,  and  apparently  con- 
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secutivc  disease  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  The  liver  becomes  changed  in 
structure,  and  at  length  either  dropsy  gradually  removes  him  to  a  premature 
grave,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  apoplexy  makes  a  more  suddenly  fatal 
seizure.” 

As  furnishing  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the  stand  which  reason, 
self-interest,  and  philanthropy,  all  united,  call  for  employers  to  take  in  the 
temperance  cause,  the  following  remarks  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  They 
are  from  the  work  quoted  above. 

“  The  vice  of  the  operative  reflects  on  the  master.  Much,  very  much, 
might  be  done  to  reduce  this  wide-spread  evil.  Let  the  master  discharge 
from  his  employ  every  man  who  “  breaks  work nay,  let  him  admonish,  and 
afterwards  discharge  every  man  who  spends  his  evenings  at  the  ale-house, 
or  calls  at  the  dram-shop.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  point ;  for  the  evil  is 
curable  at  the  beginning.  A  master  can,  a  master  ought,  to  interfere.  He 
has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  his  men  spend  their  evenings, 
because  on  this  depends  their  future  usefulness  to  himself.  Benevolence  and 
public  spirit  also  urge  his  interference.  To  examine  the  habits  of  workmen, 
is  indeed  less  agreeable  to  most  persons,  than  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
distress.  We  had  rather  attempt  a  remedy  for  the  greatest  human  ills,  than 
take  measures  to  prevent  them.  We  had  rather  contribute  liberally  to  the 
support  of  institutions  excellent  indeed  in  intention,  but  generally  inadequate 
in  practice,  and  at.  best  but  partial  in  their  operation,  than  exert  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  efficient,  for  the  prevention  of 
those  demoralizing  habits,  which  render  such  institutions  necessary. 

“We  scarcely  need  advert  to  the  drunkenness  and  immoderate  potation, — 
the  first  of  which  is  very  rare,  and  the  second,  I  trust,  becoming  less  fre¬ 
quent — among  the  upper  classes  of  this  neighbourhood.  If  persons  of  pro¬ 
perty  have  not  .sc //-restraint,  they  are  above  all  restraint.  If  persons  of  educa¬ 
tion  be  not  convinced  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  they  never  will  be  taught. 
They  must  be  quietly  abandoned  to  liver-disease,  gout,  apoplexy  and  death.” 

If  this  obvious  duty  of  masters  and  employers  required  further  enforce¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  found  in  the  deplorable  effects  that  have  ensued  where 
they  have  themselves  either  set  the  example,  or  given  the  encouragement 
to  feats  of  drinking  and  drunkenness,  as  in  the  following  instance,  related 
by  Trotter.  We  give  his  introductory  remarks  and  comments. 

“  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  with  certain  weak-minded  persons  in  this 
country,  on  particular  occasions,  to  allow  merry  meetings  to  workmen ;  when 
drunkenness,  with  all  its  evils,  is  a  frequent  consequence.  These  sorts  of 
people  have  much  pleasure  in  having  their  healths  drank  by  great  crowds, 
and  delight  in  the  revelry  and  noise  which  are  occasioned.  Surely  a  better 
plan  would  be,  to  give  them  a  little  food  to  carry  home  to  their  families. — 
There  is  a  dreadful  account  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Russia,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1779.  ‘  One  of  the  farmers  of  the  brandy  duty,  who  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  by  his  contract,  proposed  to  give  a  feast  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  (Petersburgh,)  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
enriched  him.  The  victuals,  the  beer,  and  the  brandy,  which  he  caused  to 
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be  served,  cost  him  20,000  rubles !  The  populace  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
place,  adjoining  to  the  summer  gardens,  where  he  gave  this  enormous  repast; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  disturbances  soon  arose 
among  this  motley  throng  of  guests.  The  contentions  first  began  about  the 
places,  and  the  better  kind  of  provisions  spread  upon  the  board :  from  strug¬ 
gles  and  noise,  they  proceeded  to  blows.  Several  persons  were  killed:  others 
became  so  intoxicated  that  they  fell  asleep  in  the  streets,  and  perished  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  number  of  people  who  lost  their  lives, 
amounted  in  all  to  at  least  five  hundred.’  What  a  crime  it  was  for  this  purse- 
proud  wretch  to  bring  a  multitude  together  to  poison  them !  Let  those  who 
are  fond  of  such  treats  to  the  people,  think  of  this  example.” 

To  this  very  proper  remark  of  Dr.  Trotter,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  has  not  been  sufficiently,  nor  generally  known.  One  great  purpose  of 
Temperance  Associations,  as  it  is  also  one  of  their  means  of  producing  reform, 
is  to  hold  up  fixedly  to  public  attention  such  cases  as  warning  to  deter  from 
a  course  which  indolent  good  nature  might  otherwise  think  harmless.  Had  the 
young  gentleman,  in  Scotland,  who,  not  long  ago,  treated  his  tenants  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  of  age,  known  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing 
their  lives,  he  would  either  have  declined  to  treat,  or  have  given  an  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  different  kind.  He  certainly  would  not  have  provided  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ‘■'•four  half  hogsheads  of  porter,  and  six  of  strong  ale,  with  about  sixty 
gallons  of  whiskey;"  nor  would  he  have  had  the  horrible  conviction,  as  he  must 
have  had,  on  the  following  morning,  that  he  had  placed  before  his  tenantry 
and  the  crowd  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  a  poison.  This  name 
was  too  truly  merited  when  we  learn  its  effects  on  the  party  assembled.  It 
seems  that  the  first  or  regular  party  took  their  repast  with  tolerable  order. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  “  left  their  seats,  than  the  work  of  jollification  went 
on  briskly.  Nor  were  the  intoxicating  draughts  confined  to  those  who  en¬ 
compassed  the  immense  rustic  table  ;  pitchers  of  whiskey  mixed  with  strong 
ale  and  porter,  were  served  out  in  the  most  liberal  manner  to  all  who  chose 
to  participate  of  them ;  and  who  could  refuse,  on  such  a  happy  occasion,  to 
swig  off  a  tankard  to  the  good  health  of  the  ‘laird  and  his  lady]’  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  in  a  very  short  time  hundreds  were  in  a  state  of  deep 
intoxication,  and  hand-barrows  and  carts  were  instantly  put  in  requisition  to 
convey  them  to  their  several  habitations.  On  the  roads  from  Bannockburn 
Muir,  in  every  direction,  people  were  found  lying  perfectly  helpless.  One 
man  states,  that  between  Bannockburn  and  Stirling,  he  loosened  the  neck¬ 
cloths,  and  placed  in  elevated  positions,  no  less  than  eight  individuals  evi¬ 
dently  in  danger  of  suffocation.  But  the  scene  around  the  table  baffles  all 
description.  Some  ran  thither  to  assist  fathers — others  to  help  sons; — some 
to  aid  brothers — others  to  succour  husbands — and  not  a  few  husbands  to 
bring  away  frail  wives.  It  frequently  happened,  too,  that  those  who  proffered 
assistance  to  others,  were  prevailed  on  to  ‘  taste  the  liquor,’  and  therefore 
soon  stood  as  much  in  need  of  aid  themselves  as  those  to  whom  they  meant 
to  extend  it.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  to  be  seen  staggering  about 
in  inimitable  confusion,  tumbling  over  each  other  with  the  utmost  unconcern, 
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and  lying  by  scores  in  every  direction,  neither  able  to  tell  their  names  nor 
their  residences.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  parties  were  out  in  all  directions, 
looking  for  relatives  and  friends,  and  removing  them  from  the  highways, 
that  they  might  not  be  observed  by  people  going  to  church. 

“  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  add,  that  all  those  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Ramsay,  in  so  far  at  least  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  a  proper  and  becoming  manner.  We  therefore  regret  exceedingly, 
that  that  gentleman’s  bounty  was  so  far  abused  by  some  who  attended  as  spec¬ 
tators,  that  no  fewer  than  three  individuals  have  died  from  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking,  not  to  mention  several  others,  who  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fate  from  the  same  cause,  having  been  obliged  to  be  repeatedly  bled, 
and  afterwards  attended  by  medical  men.  This  melancholy  occurrence  did 
not  arise  from  any  of  Mr.  Ramsay’s  servants  obtruding  spirits  on  any  one, 
but  merely  from  the  abuse  which  strangers  made  of  his  bounty,  which  was 
free  to  all  and  sundry  ;  and  which  could  not,  consistently  with  his  known  li¬ 
berality,  and  even  with  ordinary  etiquette,  be  withheld  on  such  an  occasion. 

“  The  three  victims  to  this  debauch  were  all  stout  young  men  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  first  was  a  man  who  lived  at  Bellsfield  ;  he  had  died  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  was  brought  home  in  a  cart  about  midnight.  The  second  was  a 
labourer  near  Catcraig  quarry,  who  died  on  Sunday  morning.  The  third 
was  a  vintner  in  Bannockburn,  who  lingered  till  Monday  evening,  when  he 
expired.” — Glasgow  Tern.  So.  Recorder. 

Such  w’ere  the  effects  of  mistaken  notions  of  liberality  ;  and  even  ordinary 
etiquette  was  supposed  to  require  the  free  distribution  of  liquors,  by  which  a 
large  assemblage  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  and  three 
individuals  lost  their  lives. 


(r)  As  occurs  in  the  process  of  distillation,  p.  11.  A  practical  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  fact,  that  the  grain  used  in  distillation  is  so  much  bread 
abstracted  from  the  natural  necessary  food  of  a  people,  is  made  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  proclamation,  prohibits 
distillation,  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  It  might  be  properly  asked  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  whether,  with  such  a  redundant  population,  every  season  is  not  one  of 
scarcity;  and  whether  a  premium  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  famishing  ought 
not  to  be  given,  by  raising  the  licenses  for  distillers  in  Ireland,  and  the  excise 
duties  on  malt  in  England. 

The  people  of  this  last  country  get  no  suitable  return  for  the  23  millions 
of  bushels  of  malt  consumed  in  their  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pauperism, 
disease,  and  crime  are  the  chief  equivalents  which  issue  from  their  gin-shops 
and  ale-houses.  The  question  does  not  present,  in  an  economic  point  of  view, 
quite  the  same  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States:  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  warning  and  shun  the  evils  which  have  so  sorely  afflicted  others. 
Governments  are  too  often  content  to  wink  at,  if  not  directly  encourage,  de¬ 
pravity,  when  they  can  convert  it  into  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  not  the  ul¬ 
timately  demoralizmg  effects,  and  consequent  national  degradation,  from  le¬ 
galized  vicious  indulgences,  that  they  look  to,  so  much  as  the  state  of  the 
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treasury.  Many  a  man  may  be  heard  in  a  legislative  hall  declaiming  most 
eloquently  in  favour  of  rational  liberty,  and  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  elective  franchise  in  all  its  purity,  who  would  be  afraid  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  people  by  adding  an  additional  cent  of  duty  on  distilled  liquors. 
In  their  speeches  they  will  profess  an  ardent  regard  for  whatever  tends  to 
the  public  weal ;  but  when  required  to  vote  and  act,  they  are  afraid  to  make 
one  drunkard  the  less,  or  to  diminish  the  number  of  tenants  of  the  jail. 
Hence  it  is  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens  to  endeavour  to  enlighten  the 
people,  and,  through  them,  to  sway  legislators  in  the  important  measures  of  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  education.  The  information  must  come  from  those  who 
have  but  a  single  interest  in  promulgating  it — from  men  who,  content  to  do 
what  they  know  to  be  right,  ask  not  whether  they  are  wafted  by  the  breeze 
of  popular  applause,  or  are,  for  a  season,  to  be  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  with  the  following  remarks,  which 
confirm  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  Report. 

“  London  Temperance  Society. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  society,  which 
we  have  before  noticed,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  made  the  following 
speech. 

“  He  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  merits  of  temperance  socie¬ 
ties,  to  one  of  which,  in  Ireland,  he  had  the  honour  of  belonging.  He  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  good  arising  from  this  society,  which  had  been  treated 
with  much  ridicule.  It  had,  however,  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  like  precious 
metal,  he  was  proud  to  say,  and  had  come  forth  from  the  furnace  untarnished, 
and  without  any  diminution  in  its  sterling  qualities.  He  felt  assured  of  the 
perfect  competency,  by  the  establishment  of  this  society,  to  remove  a  great 
portion,  if  not  all  the  evils,  with  which  this  country  was  now  afflicted.  This 
remedy  had  been  first  discovered  by  a  single  person,  a  clergyman,  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  and  remote  corner  in  America;  but  the  discovery  was  not  very  won¬ 
derful.  In  ages  of  old,  before  the  invention  of  the  distillation  of  spirits,  men 
could  live  and  be  as  healthy,  strong,  good,  wise,  and  happy  as  it  could  be 
wished.  The  discovery  was  then  not  very  surprising,  though  it  was  an  Ame¬ 
rican  discovery.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  ardent  spirits  banished  altogether, 
but  used  merely  as  a  medicine ;  the  apothecary’s  shop,  and  not  the  poison 
shops,  called  gin  shops,  was  the  proper  and  only  place  for  the  spirit  bottle  to 
be  seen.  He  considered  this  a  favourable  time  for  stemming  the  torrent  of 
evil  arising  out  of  this  vice  of  intemperance.  He  was  not  then  addressing  an 
audience  of  “  Irish  inflammables — he  knew  that  what  he  said  would  be 
criticised ;  and  he,  therefore,  would  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  showing 
the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  discontinuance  of  drinking  ardent  spi¬ 
rits.  An  alchemist,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  discovered  a  spirituous  liquid, 
which  he  styled  elixir  vita ,  a  liquid  which  was  to  give  to  man  perpetual 
happiness :  it  was  afterwards  called  aqua  vita,  or  the  water  of  life ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day  is  called,  in  France,  eau  de  vie.  There  were  no  people 
who  could  give  nicknames  better  than  the  Irish,  and  they  called  a  similar 
spirit  “  madness  of  the  head.”  And  in  London  there  was  just  as  good  a  name, 
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although  not  quite  so  poetical :  it  was  here  termed  “  blue  ruin."  This  discovery 
he  compared  to  the  opening  of  Pandora’s  box ;  it  spread  evil  throughout  the 
land.  It  did  not  become  in  general  use  at  first,  but  was  used  in  drops :  when 
it  did  become  general,  the  consequences  produced  by  it  were  more  dreadful 
than  any  produced  by  the  sword  or  pestilence.  In  England,  its  progress  had 
been  gradual ;  in  Ireland,  it  had  been  more  rapid ;  and  in  Scotland,  he  was 
very  sorry  to  say,  there  was  a  sad  pre-eminence.  In  1829,  the  quantity 
of  distilled  spirits  on  which  the  duty  was  paid,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  amount¬ 
ed  to  23,000,000  of  gallons.  Of  rum  imported  for  home  consumption,  allow¬ 
ing  for  that  re-exported,  the  quantity  was  5,000,000  of  gallons.  Of  brandy 
and  other  spirits  imported,  1,500,000  gallons;  making,  in  the  whole,  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  30,000,000  of  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  in  the  year. — 
Five  millions  of  revenue  had  grown  out  of  this ;  but  it  had  cost  the  people 
.£15,000,000  sterling,  without  mentioning  the  greater  injury  and  cost  to  their 
health  and  property,  from  the  consequences  arising  from  its  consumption. — 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  show  how  well  this 
.£15,000,000  could  be  expended  for  the  public  good,  and  without  lessening 
the  revenue.  It  would  have  paid  half  a  year’s  interest  of  the  national  debt. 
He  also  produced  medical  certificates  from  the  heads  of  the  faculty  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  expressing  their  opinion,  “  that  the  entire 
abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  working  classes.”  He  quoted  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Colquohoun 
on  police,  and  others,  attributing  the  increase  of  crime  to  drunkenness.  He 
also  attributed  the  greater  portion  of  the  riots,  tumults,  and  even  the  period¬ 
ical  visitations  of  famine  in  Ireland,  for  the  relief  of  which  this  country  had 
so  frequently,  so  bountifully,  and  so  benevolently  subscribed,  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tensive  evil.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  concluded  by  quoting 
from  Cowper  the  following  lines,  which  he  described  as  beautifully  satirical 
of  the  vice  of  a  government  increasing  its  revenue,  by  the  most  ruinous  sys¬ 
tem  to  its  population : 

‘  Drink  then,  and  be  mad ;  it  is  your  country  bids ; 

Her  cause  demands  assistance  of  your  throats. 

You  all  can  swallow  !  and  she  asks  no  more-!’  ” 


(s)  Noxious  articles  so  largely  employed  in  the  arts  of  brewing,  p.  11. 
Beer  has  always  been  a  favourite  liquor  with  the  Germans  and  English.  They 
who  think  that  the  antiquity  of  a  thing  sanctions  its  use,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  invented  •  brewing ;  and 
that  beer,  or  barley-wine,  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Home-brewed  beer  has  been  often  praised  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritive  drink: 
and  it  was  once  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that  every  family  in  the  country 
could  brew  its  own  beer.  As  an  affair  of  art,  demanding  some  attention  and 
patience,  and  occupying  time,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  there  must  have 
been,  at  even  the  most  favourable  periods,  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
this  liquor,  made  for  family  use:  sometimes  it  would  necessarily  be  flat, 
stale,  and  heavy — sometimes  unduly  acid — at  another  thick  and  heavy — so 
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that  after  each  brewing1,  the  stomachs  of  the  members  of  the  family  would 
he  subjected  to  a  fresh  stimulus.  Examined  as  a  matter  of  domestic  economy, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  more  profitable  investiture  of  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  money  could  not  be  made.  Occasional  omissions  to  brew  at  par¬ 
ticular  junctures  would  interrupt  the  use  of  this  liquor;  while  greater  facili¬ 
ties  at  other  times  would  encourage  to  more  liberal  potations.  Hence  we 
at  once  have  to  admit  two  inconveniences  from  private  brewing :  the  first,  in 
the  different  qualities  of  the  beer  at  different  times ;  second,  as  regards 
quantity,  in  the  alternation  of  abstinence  and  excess. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  the  acquired  taste  for  malt  liquor  would, 
after  a  time,  become  fixed,  and  lead  a  person  to  gratify  it  abroad,  either 
when  the  liquor  itself  was  wanting  at  home,  or  when  the  flavour  was  not 
deemed  equal  to  that  at  the  ale-house.  Once  a  habitual  visiter  of  such  a  place 
as  the  ale  or  pot  house — pipe  in  mouth,  and  engaged  in  conversation  or  con¬ 
troversy  with  other  sitters,  lie  cannot  be  supposed  to  measure  very  accurately 
the  quantity  of  malt  liquor  which  he  shall  drink.  Accident,  invitation  from 
those  farther  advanced  in  the  degrees  of  drinking,  or  a  sense  of  heaviness  and 
stupor  caused  by  the  ale  which  they  had  been  swilling,  will  induce  him  at 
times  to  take  a  glass  of  gin  or  whiskey  ;  and  thus  by  an  even,  and  to  him 
almost  insensible  rate  of  progression,  he  is  in  the  high  road  to  drunkenness, 
the  first  preparation  for  which  was  drinking  his  own  ‘  home-brewed.’ 

But  waving  these  moral  considerations,  it  will  be  contended  that  beer  of 
domestic  manufacture  is  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  beverage ;  and  a  large 
rural  population  will  perhaps  be  pointed  out  in  support  of  the  assertion. 
What  people  in  the  country,  and  labouring  in  the  open  air,  can  take  with 
comparative  impunity  is  no  evidence  of  positive  good :  it  only  shows  that  the 
operation  of  a  deleterious  agent  may  be  counteracted,  or  greatly  meliorated 
by  an  otherwise  healthful -mode  of  living,  and  employments  calculated  to  give 
energy  to  the  human  frame.  That  the  alleged  advantages  of  beer  drinking 
are  deceptive,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

This  liquor  consists  of  malt  which  has  been  subjected  to  imperfect  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  a  bitter,  (the  hop.)  There  is  evolved  at  the  time  an  acid, 
which,  though  disguised  to  the  taste,  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  stomach. 
Now  we  know  that  it  is  an  axiom  among  medical  men,  sanctioned  by  univer¬ 
sal  experience,  that  bitters  of  all  kinds,  long  continued,  are  hurtful  at  first 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  through  it  to  all  the  other  functions  of  the  animal 
economy.  The  hop  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  grateful  of  the  class,  but 
in  its  operation,  when  regularly  used  for  a  length  of  time,  it  offers  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule.  The  free  acid,  also,  of  the  beer,  daily  taken  into 
the  stomach,  disturbs  and  impedes  digestion,  and  is  apt  to  disorder  the  kid¬ 
neys.  The  most  vigorous  are  not  proof  against  the  constant  operation  of 
these  agents. 

Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  that  the  beer  is  really  made  of  those  ingredi¬ 
ents  alone,  which  people  were  once  taught  to  believe  entered  into  its  composi¬ 
tion.  But  while  the  home-brewed  is  less  made  now  than  formerly,  the 
manufacture  at  public  breweries  has  greatly  increased,  and  with  this  increase 
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there  has  been  a  continued  and  progressive  system  of  fraud,  by  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  British  people  are  actually  poisoned. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Trotter*  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  “  beer,  and  particularly 
porter,  have  their  narcotic  power  much  increased  by  numerous  compounds 
which  enter  them ;  and  the  bitters  which  are  necessary  to  their  preservation, 
by  long  use,  injure  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  add  to  the  stupefactive 
quality.  Malt-liquor  drinkers  are  known  to  be  prone  to  apoplexy  and  palsy 
from  this  very  cause,  and  purl  drinkers  in  a  still  greater  degree,  a  mixture 
peculiar  to  this  country.”  Has  the  evil  been  temporary  in  its  duration,  or 
partial  in  its  effects]  So  little  jg  this  the  case,  that  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 
people  encourages,  and,  to  their  pliable  consciences,  justifies  the  brewers,  for 
their  drugging  with  poisonous  ingredients  the  malt  liquors  which  they  manu¬ 
facture.  Mowbray,  a  beer  drinker,  and  an  advocate  for  its  use  by  others, 
makes  the  following  regular  excuse,  and  precious  acknowledgment :  “  Now 
after  all  my  diatribes,”  says  he,  “on  this  subject,  gentle  readers,  who  can  blame 
the  brewers,  as  brewing,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  customers ;  seeing 
that  the  English  people  have  an  inveterate  aversion  to  genuine  beer,  of 
which  they  probably,  in  the  great  majority,  have  not  been  drinkers  during 
the  hundred  years  last  past.'”  How  can  there  be  any  compromise  in  such  a 
state  of  things  between  the  friends  of  temperance  and  the  advocates  of  strong 
drink  1  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  pure  malt  liquors ;  they  are  not  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  or  if  obtained,  they  are  not  relished.  The  inference  is  obvious ;  there  is 
no  resource  but  an  entire  abandonment  of  a  liquor  which  thus  poisons  and 
destroys. 

Mowbray,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  prejudices  against  public  brew¬ 
ers,  makes  an  enumeration  of  articles  mixed  up  in  malt  liquors. 

“  The  articles  of  adulteration  used  in  the  public  brewery  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  noted  in  these  pages :  the  following  is  a  summary  or  collection  of  the 
chief  of  them: — common  salt,  bay  salt,  salt  of  tartar,  sugar,  honey,  treacle, 
linseed,  cassia,  hartshorn  shavings,  essentia  bina,  (sugar  boiled  to  a  thick 
syrup,)  capsicum,  ginger,  colouring,  (boiled  sugar,)  coriander  seed,  sundries, 
(a  composition  by  the  brewers’  druggists,)  grains  of  paradise,  green  copperas, 
slacked  lime,  tobacco,  cocculus  Indicus,  opium,  and  nux  vomica.  The  de¬ 
tection  of  these  articles  has  arisen  from  various  prosecutions.” 

Here  we  find  enumerated  some  of  the  most  active  drugs,  true  poisons,  un¬ 
less  prescribed  professionally  with  great  discernment.  Such -are  cocculus 
Indicus,  opium,  and  nux  vomica.  Nor  are  these  all:  from  other  sources  we 
learn,  that  belladonna,  or  deadly  night-shade,  cherry-laurel,  and  henbane 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  porter — “  England’s  boasted  beverage.” 

“  Various  substitutes  for,  or  assistants  to,  the  hops,”  according  to  Mowbray, 
“  wormwood,  swreet-flag,  ( calamus  aromaticus,)  horehound,  green  broom, 
marsh  trefoil,  buckbean,  socotrine  aloes,  quassia,  the  Indian  bitter  bean.” 

We  may  well  imagine  the  baleful  extent  to  which  the  art  of  brewing  is 
carried  in  England,  when  we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  a  patriotic  nobleman, 

*  An  Essay,  Medical,  Philosophical,  and  Chemical,  on  Drunkenness,  and  its  effects  on  the 
Human  body. 
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(Lord  Tcynham,)  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  less  consumption  of 
malt  by  two  thirds  than  there  was  in  1773. 

After  adducing  these  and  other  facts  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  adverting 
to  the  act  by  which  the  beer  trade  was  laid  open,  Mowbray  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks : 

“  Thus  a  most  unwholesome  and  sickening  composition  beverage  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  a  discerning  and  tasteful  public,  to  genuine  and  salubrious  ale, 
which  no  common  brewer  is  encouraged  or  expected  to  manufacture.  The 
retail  brewers,  under  the  new  act,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  tasted  their  com¬ 
modity,  appear  to  use  no  noxious  ingredients  in  their  ale ;  salt  and  sugar,  with 
ginger,  perhaps,  being  their  only  aids.  Their  intermediate  beer  is  pleasant 
and  wholesome.  But  it  is  asserted,  this  new  scheme  is  already  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  The  newspapers  of  1828  reported  the  culture,  in  Battersea-fields,  of 
two  acres  of  the  lolium  temulentum,  bearded  darnel,  supposed  to  be  for  the 
use  of  the  brewers,  perhaps  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for  the  Indian  berry. 
Darnel  has  a  stupifying,  inebriating,  and  most  dangerous  property. 

“  Having  last  year  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  celebrated  Scotch  ale,  as 
a  specimen,  I  accidentally  drank  from  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  which  had  been 
nearly  emptied  the  preceding  day.  Almost  immediately  I  felt  vertiginous 
symptoms,  afterwards  nausea  and  obstruction  in  the  stomach.  These  symp¬ 
toms  continued  some  time,  and  I  was  about  to  chew  some  rhubarb,  when 
much  eructation,  and  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  water,  relieved  me. 
Doubtless  my  safety  is  attributable  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  the 
doctor  which  I  swallowed.  This  beer  was  finely  brewed,  alive,  with  a  fine 
head,  but  it  heated  and  annoyed  the  stomach,  and  palled  the  appetite ;  in 
short,  was  quite  the  antipodes  to  the  genuine  and  generous  extract  of  malt 
and  hops,  for  which,  unfortunately,  the  great  and  paramount  majority  have 
no  partiality.” 

If  it  be  asked  whether,  supposing  the  demand  for  malt  liquors  to  become 
great  in  the  United  States,  we  should  acquire  the  same  morbid  taste,  and 
become  victims  to  the  frauds  of  brewers,  as  the  British  people  have  so 
long  been  1  the  answer  is  ready.  Our  lovers  of  malt  liquor  prize  highly 
English  porter.  With  such  a  beginning — so  strong  a  stimulus  to  the  pa¬ 
late — where  would  our  people  end,  but  in  drinking  distilled  spirits;  realizing 
what  a  celebrated  medical  writer*  says,  immediately  after  speaking  of  water 
as  our  best  drink,  that,  “  in  civilized  society,  stimulants  are  accumulated, 
and  tempt  us  by  the  temporary  pleasure  which  they  communicate ;  and  when 
satiated  by  one  kind,  we  too  often  have  recourse  to  another,  until  at  last  health 
be  injured  or  destroyed." ' 

To  give  medical  evidence  to  show  the  number  and  alarming  nature  of 
diseases  which  follow  the  excessive  use,  or  even  regular  full  allowance,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  of  malt  liquors,  would  be  to  adduce  nearly  all  the  names 
of  any  weight  and  respectability  in  the  profession.  Gout,  rheumatism,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  kidneys,  obesity,  (a  dropsy  of  fat,)  asthma,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  apoplexy,  and  palsy,  preceded  even  by  a  stupefaction  of 
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the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  among-  the  prominent  bodily  ills  of  those  who 
drink  freely  and  habitually  of  malt  liquors. 

“They  act,”  says  McNish,*  “in  two  ways  upon  the  body,  partly  by  the 
alcohol  they  contain,  and  partly  by  the  narcotic  principle.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  fermentation  which  they  undergo  is  much  less  perfect  than  that  of  spirits 
or  wine.  After  being  swallowed,  this  process  is  carried  on  in  the  stomach, 
by  which  fixed  air  is  copiously  liberated,  and  the  digestion  of  delicate  sto¬ 
machs  materially  impaired.  Cider,  spruce,  ginger,  and  table  beers,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  imperfect  fermentation,  often  produce  the  same  bad  effects, 
long  after  their  first  briskness  has  vanished. 

“Persons  addicted  to  malt  liquors  increase  enormously  in  bulk.  They  be¬ 
come  loaded  with  fat :  their  chin  gets  double  or  triple,  the  eye  prominent, 
and  the  whole  face  bloated  and  stupid.  Their  circulation  is  clogged,  while 
the  pulse  feels  like  a  cord,  and  is  full  and  labouring,  but  not  quick.  During 
sleep,  the  breathing  is  stertorous.  Every  tiling  indicates  an  excess  of  blood; 
and  when  a  pound  or  two  is  taken  away,  immense  relief  is  obtained.  The 
blood,  in  such  cases,  is  more  dark  and  sizy  than  in  the  others.  In  seven  cases 
out  of  ten,  malt  liquor  drunkards  die  of  apoplexy  or  palsy.  If  they  escape 
this  hazard,  swelled  liver  or  dropsy  carries  them  off.  The  abdomen  seldom 
loses  its  prominency,  but  the  lower  extremities  get  ultimately  emaciated. 
Profuse  bleedings  frequently  ensue  from  the  nose,  and  save  life,  by  emptying 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain. 

“  The  drunkenness  in  question  is  peculiarly  of  British  growth.  The  most 
noted  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  innkeepers  and  their  wives,  recruit¬ 
ing  sergeants,  guards  of  stage-coaches,  &c.  The  quantity  of  malt  liquors 
which  such  persons  will  consume  in  a  day  is  prodigious.  Seven  English 
pints  is  quite  a  common  allowance,  and  not  unfrequently  twice  that  quantity 
is  taken  without  any  perceptible  effect.  Many  of  the  coal-heavers  on  the 
Thames  think  nothing  of  drinking  daily  two  gallons  of  porter,  especially  in 
the  summer  season,  when  they  labour  under  profuse  perspirations.  A  friend 
has  informed  me  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  one  of  them  having  consumed 
eighteen  pints  in  one  day,  and  he  states  that  there  are  many  such  instances. 

“The  effects  of  malt  liquors  on  the  body,  if  not  so  immediately  rapid  as  those 
of  ardent  spirits,  are  more  stupifying,  more  lasting,  and  less  easily  removed. 
The  last  are  particularly  prone  to  produce  levity  and  mirth,  but  the  first  have 
a  stunning  influence  upon  the  brain,  and,  in  a  short  time,  render  dull  and 
sluggish  the  gayest  disposition.  They  also  produce  sickness  and  vomiting 
more  readily  than  either  spirits  or  wine. 

“  Both  wine  and  malt  liquors  have  a  greater  tendency  to  swell  the  body  than 
ardent  spirits.  They  form  blood  with  greater  rapidity,  and  'are  altogether 
more  nourishing.  The  most  dreadful  effects,  upon  the  whole,  are  brought  on 
by  spirits,  but  drunkenness  from  malt  liquors  is  the  most  speedily  fetal.  The 
former  break  down,  the  body  by  degrees :  the  latter  operate  by  some  instan¬ 
taneous  apoplexy  or  rapid  inflammation. 

“No  one  has  ever  given  the  respective  characters  of  the  malt  and  ardent 
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spirit  drunkard  with  greater  truth  tiian  Hogarth,  in  his  Beer  Alley  and  Gin 
Lane.  The  first  is  represented  as  plump,  rubicund,  and  bloated;  the  second 
as  pale,  tottering,  and  emaciated,  and  dashed  over  with  the  aspect  of  blank 
despair.” 

That  the  evils  of  beer-bibbing  in  England  are  not  overrated,  we  have  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  William  Collins,  in  his  speech  before 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Temperance  Societies.  We  learn  an  in¬ 
structive  lesson  also,  incidentally,  from  these  observations  on  the  score  of 
malt  liquors  as  substitutes  for  ardent  spirit. 

“  I  am  aware  that  your  countrymen  in  England  are  addicted  to  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  intemperance,  with  which  we  are  less  familiar,  from  the  use  of  beer 
and  ale.  The  use  of  these  has  long  been  productive  of  besotted  and  drunken 
habits  among  your  people ;  and  I  cannot  repress  my  fears,  that  recent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  have  rendered  them  cheaper  and  more  accessible,  will 
produce  a  still  greater  and  increasing  flood  of  intemperance.  And  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact,  that  in  Liverpool  alone,  within  nineteen  days  after  the  period  at 
which  the  new  arrangements  of  duties  and  licenses  took  effect,  no  fewer  than 
800  new  houses  have  been  opened  for  the  supply  of  these  liquors,  gives  an 
awful  manifestation,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  supply  confidently 
anticipate  such  a  result.  And  the  sudden  multiplication  of  these  houses,  in 
every  town  and  village  of  your  kingdom,  affords  corroborative  proof,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  sudden  and  greatly  increased  consumption  of  these  liquors 
is  every  where  entertained.  Now  that  your  people  have  so  extensively  be¬ 
come  addicted  to  the  use  of  gin,  they  wrill  never  be  withdrawn  from  it  to 
the  use  of  less  stimulating  liquors.  Such  an  expectation  would  be  contrary 
to  all  fact  and  experience.  So  far  from  these  liquors  staying  their  intem¬ 
perance,  or  arresting  their  progress  towards  the  more  destructive  use  of  gin, 
they  will  only  prove  ensnaring  conductors  to  this  more  ensnaring  liquid.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  your  people  did  not  in  former  times  pass  so  readily 
from  beer  to  gin,  for  the  high  price  of  gin  rendered  it  almost  inaccessible  to 
your  people ;  and  whiskey,  from  which  your  gin  is  made,  was  then  a  pro¬ 
hibited  article  in  England.  I  know  from  experience,  that,  in  Scotland,  our 
people  have  gradually  abandoned  porter  and  ale  for  the  use  of  whiskey ;  and 
it  is  very  instructive  to  know,  that  those  members  of  Temperance  Societies 
in  Scotland  who  have  fallen,  and  again  become  the  victims  of  intemperance, 
have  been  chiefly  seduced  into  their  former  intemperate  habits  by  indulging 
in  beer  and  ale ;  and  thus,  by  tampering  with  these  stimulants,  the  unquelled 
appetite  for  spirits,  which  had  but  slightly  receded,  returned  with  all  the 
tyranny  of  an  unrelenting  habit.” 


(0  The  trade  in  wines  necessarily ,  therefore,  keeps  up  the  trade  of  distil¬ 
lation,  p.  12.  It  is,  we  believe,  admitted  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  ot 
the  subject,  that  brandy  is  added  to  all  the  wines,  of  any  body,  imported  into 
England  and  the  United  States.  If  light  Champaigne  be  not  brandied  the 
same  cannot,  we  believe,  be  said  of  Claret  and  Burgundy,  &c.  As  regards  Ma¬ 
deira,  Sherry,  and  Port,  among  the  most  commonly  used  and  most  esteemed 
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wines,  the  fact  of  brandy  being  added  to  them  is  now  too  notorious  to  require 
dwelling  on.  Some  of  the  Madeira  wine  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is 
said  to  be  pure ;  but  it  is  imported  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  with  a  view  to 
sale  ;  for  in  the  case  of  wines,  as  in  that  of  malt  liquors,  so  vitiated  is  the  taste 
of  drinkers  of  them,  that  the  adulterated  or  made  up  are  preferred  to  the  pure. 

A  recent  analysis  of  some  of  this  “  pure  juice  of  the  grape,”  by  Professor 
Torrey,  of  New  York,  shows  it  to  contain  about  15-j  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
The  Madeira  of  commerce,  and  such  as  is  usually  exported  from  the  island, 
contains  from  22  to  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

It  is  now  also  very  generally  known,  that  however  pure  might  be  the 
wines  which  come  into  the  hands  of  the  importer  and  wine-seller  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  the  liquor  would  be  brandied,  or  otherwise  drugged, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  drinkers,  and  insure  the  largest  profit  to  the  vender. 
As  regards  Port  wine,  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  practice  of  drugging, 
mixing,  and  adulterating  need  be  adduced,  than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor  sold  under  that  name  in  England  far  exceeds  the  whole 
amount  imported  into  the  country. 

This  evil  seems  to  go  on  increasing,  and  on  this  account  the  comparative 
quantities  of  wine  drank  at  this  time,  and  fifty  years  ago,  will  give  but  imper¬ 
fect  evidence  of  the  relative  sobrieties  of  the  people,  at  these  two  epochs. 
For  example,  it  is  said  that  two-bottle  men  drink  as  much  alcohol  now  as 
their  six-bottle  grandfathers  drank  in  their  day. 

The  connexion  between  the  manufacturing  and  the  trade  in  brandy  and 
wines,  exists  in  their  after  use,  as  drinks.  In  vine  countries,  France  especial¬ 
ly,  part  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  allowed  to  go  through  the  processes  of 
fermentation,  to  become  wine;  another  and  a  considerable  share  is  subjected 
to  distillation,  and  is  converted  into  brandy.  Enough  of  this  last  is  reserved 
to  add  to,  and  preserve  the  wines :  the  remainder  is  thrown  into  the  market, 
to  be  drunk  in  its  raw  or  diluted  state,  and  produces  all  the  evils  which 
every  philanthropist  deplores,  since  they  are  those  which  it  is  the  object  of 
our  efforts,  at  this  time  to  obviate  and  remove.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
the  connexion  does  not  end  here :  the  drinker  of  wine  becomes,  by  an  easy 
and  almost  insensible  transition,  too  often  the  drinker  of  brandy.  The  taste 
for  this  last  or  other  distilled  liquors,  is  not  acquired  by  those  alone,  who, 
like  the  English  and  Americans  make  use  of  brandied  wines;  it  is  displayed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  the  sub-urban  and  rural  population, 
labourers,  and  manufacturers,  and  also  by  the  military.  They  who  adjourn 
to  a  cabaret ,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  their  country  wine,  to  good  fellowship  and 
welcome  an  unexpected  meeting,  will,  not  seldom,  spice  the  draft  by  a  small 
glass  or  two  of  eau  de  vie  (brandy.)  The  relationship  of  drunkenness  to 
crime,  is  not  so  evident  in  vine  countries  as  it  is  in  England  and  the  United 
States :  but  we  shall  be  greatly  deceived,  if  we  suppose  that  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  civil  law,  and  of  courts  martial  in  the  former,  do  not  show  the  origin 
of  many  an  act  of  violence  and  of  blood  to  have  been  done  in  their  petty 
taverns  {cabarets.) 

Have  they,  who  with  such  warmth  of  good  feeling  towards  their  fellow 
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citizens,  recommended  the  general  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  wine  for  general  use,  ever  reflected  on  the 
following  momentous  questions. 

1.  How  far  in  France  do  agriculturists  attach  importance  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vine,  as  a  means  of  pecuniary  profit  in  reference  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wine  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distillation  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  into  brandy '! 

2.  Whether,  with  the  now  happily  accredited  belief,  of  the  dangers  from 
drinking  ardent  spirit,  and  from  its  presence,  even  in  our  houses,  stores  or 
manufactories  of  any  description,  it  would  be  just  to  the  citizens  of  these 
states,  to  recommend  or  approvingly  allow  of  the  distillation  of  liquors,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving  the  wines  made  in  the  country,  or  intend¬ 
ed  for  trade.  Would  the  ever  present  temptation  be  resisted,  could  re¬ 
strictions  be  imposed  on  the  vintners,  or  venders  and  retailers  of  wine, 
from  drugging  and  adulterating  it,  when  the  means  in  the  form  of  brandy, 

'was  always  at  hand.  Would  light  wines,  such  as  the  common  country 
wines  of  France  and  Italy,  be,  at  this  time,  readily  adopted  by  our  citizens, 
accustomed,  as  they  are,  to  stronger  drinks,  as  a  substitute  for  these  latter  1 
The  bad  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Swiss  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  afford 
little  reason  for  answering  this  question  affirmatively;  and  yet,  the  Vevay 
wine  was  better  than  a  great  deal  of  what  is  consumed  in  and  around  Paris. 

As  there  are,  at  present,  no  fitting  substitutes  of  the  vinous  class  to  be  of¬ 
fered  to  our  people  for  ardent  spirits,  it  will  hardly  be  asked  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  to  suspend  their  onward  march  of  reform,  until  such  substitutes 
are  provided.  And  again,  if  the  reform  should  be  complete — if  distilled  spi¬ 
rits  be  universally  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  drink  with  which  God  and  na¬ 
ture  so  amply  and  universally  furnish  mankind,  and  which  experience  has 
shown  to  suffice  for  all  the  purposes  of  health,  comfort,  serenity  of  mind,  the 
exercise  of  intellect,  and  displays  of  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  every  useful 
and  ennobling  purpose,  would  it  be  wise  and  humane  to  invite  the  water 
drinker  to  sip  of  the  juice  of  the  grape — to  exchange  certain  good  for  a  not 
uncertain  evil. 

Additional  light  will  be  thrown  on' these  topics,  in  the  two  following  expla¬ 
natory  articles. 

( it )  The  observations  of  travellers ,  and  still  more  official  hospital  reports, 
furnish  evidence  too  clear  and  conclusive  on  this  head.  p.  12.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  vine  countries  are  temperate  because 
they  drink  wine.  They  are,  simply,  less  intemperate  than  their  northern 
neighbours  in  Europe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  because  they 
drink,  more  generally,  a  less  intoxicating  liquor.  They  are  not  so  much  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  positive  blessing  as  subject  to  a  bearable  evil.  Were  we  to 
estimate  the  proportion  which  they,  who,  leading  an  active  and  laborious  life 
in  the  open  air,  take  light  wines  without  inconvenience,  bear  to  those  who, 
in  the  artifices  and  restrictions  of  civilized  life,  are  in  states  of  alternate  mor¬ 
bid  excitement  and  languor,  and  whose  functions  are  seldom  so  nicely  adjust- 
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ed  as  to  allow  with  impunity,  and  without  suffering,  the  stimulation  communi¬ 
cated  by  wine,  and  the  increase  of  disease  or  greater  predisposition  to  it  in 
consequence,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  last  would  be  found  in  a  large  majority. 
But  waving  the  arguments  from  analogies,  we  can  appeal  directly  to 
facts,  to  show  that  wine-drinking,  even  under  what  have  been  commonly 
thought  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  attended  with  all  the  misfor¬ 
tunes,  differing  only  in  degree,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  brought  on  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirit. 

A  French  physician  of  reputation,  who  wrote  on  hysterical  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  maladies,  those  which  are  so  often  supposed  to  require  the  cheering 
influence  of  wine  and  analogous  liquors,  cautions  invalids  against  the  use  of 
such,  and  declares  emphatically  that  nature  and  common  sense  both  clearly 
point  out  water  as  the  only  fitting  drink.  But  from  opinions  let  us  pass  on  to 
practice,  and  see  how  far  the  former  are  confirmed  or  contradicted  by  the 
effects  of  the  latter. 

Peale,  in  his  “  Notes  on  Italy,”  gives  the  following  sketch  of  a  modern 
Roman  tavern,  about  on  a  level  with  an  English  ale  or  pot-house,  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  appearance,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  not  a  whit  a  more  moral  or  healthy 
resort 

“  The  Romans  are  certainly  a  sober  people,  but  the  lower  classes,  though 
they  are  not  afflicted  by  Irish,  Scotch,  or  American  whiskey,  Holland  gin,  or 
English  porter,  yet  often  indulge  to  excess  in  the  cheap  wine  of  the  country. 
Every  body  drinks  wine,  and  to  offer  water  to  a  beggar  would  be  an  insult 
It  is  only  used  occasionally  with  lemons  in  hot  weather.  At  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  in  many  streets,  may  be  heard  the  noise  of  Bacchanalian  mer¬ 
riment,  proceeding  from  some  deep  cavernous  chamber,  which,  seen  by 
lamp-light,  shows  nothing  but  coarse  plastered  walls,  a  greasy  brick  pave¬ 
ment,  and  benches  and  tables,  around  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  com¬ 
forts,  the  most  miserable  enjoy  their  principal,  or  only  meal  of  the  day,  and 
freely  circulate  the  bottle  as  a  social  bond.  Besides,  on  holidays,  the  wine 
shops  are  frequented  by  groups  of  men  and  women,  who  sometimes  exhibit 
around  the  door,  a  noisy  and  licentious  crowd.  But  wine  is  not  always 
deemed  sufficient,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a  walk  about  sunrise, 
may  every  day  see  persons  with  little  baskets  of  aqua  vita,  which  is  swal¬ 
lowed  by  artificers  between  their  beds  and  their  work-shops.” 

To  a  similar  purport  is  the  following,  translated  from  an  Italian  writer — 
Pucinotti  attributes  the  severity  of  the  Roman  fevers  in  many  cases  to  the 
use  of  the  bark,  spirits,  and  other  stimulants,  which  are  by  some  used  as  pre¬ 
ventives  ;  and  he  relates  the  case  of  an  old  man,  who  had  come  from  Ro¬ 
magna  every  second  year,  to  labour  during  the  harvest,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  who  never  had  the  fever ;  and  his  beverage  in  the  morning  and 
through  the  day,  was  cold  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice.  This  practice  his 
father  had  adopted  before  him,  with  the  same  success ;  but  his  two  sons,  who 
would  use  spirit  (brandy,)  and  even  mixed  with  it  at  one  tune  gunpowder, 
and  at  another  time  cayenne  pepper,  both  fell  victims  to  the  fever. 

An  official  return  of  the  number  of  insane  at  a  celebrated  institution  (Cha- 
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renton,)  near  Paris,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  of  its  inmates,  places  the 
influence  of  wine  on  the  health  in  a  new  and  rather  startling  point  of  view. 
It  appears  then  that  out  of  256  persons  received  into  that  hospital,  insane  from 
physical  causes,  during  the  years  1826, 7,  and  8,  64,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number  had  become  so  from  the  abuse  of  wine  ( abus  du  vin.)  Of  these  there 
were  12  females.  On  taking  the  whole  number  of  men  insane,  as  well  from 
physical  as  from  moral  causes,  we  find  that  one-fifth  were  so  from  excess  in 
drinking  wine.  It  is  not  difficult  to  infer  from  such  data,  the  extent  of  injury 
to  health  and  morals,  following  the  free  and  habitual  use  of  wines  by  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  a  country  in  which  they  are  made,  and  in  which  they  are  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  light  and  pure. 

(«*)  In  discouraging  the  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors,  they  act,  it  is 
believed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  genuine  philanthropy,  not  less 
than  of  sound  political  economy,  p.  12. — The  first  quarrel  after  the  flood,  a  fa¬ 
ther’s  curse  upon  his  son,  was  the  effect  of  drunkenness  from  wine.  The  strong 
language  of  denunciation  in  holy  writ  against  drunkenness,  was  against  the 
vice  kept  up  by  drinking  wine.  It  was  under  the  frenzied  excitement  of 
this  liquor  that  “  insult  and  dishonour  were  flung  at  the  Most  High,”  by 
Belshazzar  and  his  nobles. 

Alexander,  inheriting  the  propensity  to  drunkenness  from  his  father,  Philip, 
killed  his  dearest  friend,  Clytus,  under  the  influence  of  wine :  he  fired  the 
palace  of  Persepolis  under  similar  excitement ;  and  he  finally  expired  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication,  brought  on  by  drinking  wine.  Whence,  if  the  vice  of  drunk¬ 
enness  from  wine  did  not  prevail,  and  was  not  feared,  arose  the  necessity  for 
the  attempt ;  of  legislators  to  oppose  its  progress  in  society.  “  Among  the 
Athenians,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  the  magistrate  who  became  drunk  was  put  to 
death  ;  inferior  degrees  of  punishment  fell  upon  other  orders.  Drunkenness 
was  proscribed  at  Lacedaemon  by  the  laws  of  I.ycurgus  :  and,  to  excite  horror 
among  the  children,  against  a  vice  so  brutal  and  degrading,  the  drunken 
slaves  were  exposed  before  them.  The  ancient  Saracens  and  Carthaginians 
drank  no  wine.  The  Nervii  used  no  vinous  liquor,  because  it  made  them 
lazy  and  effeminate.” 

Why  should  we  take  so  much  pains  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  monitory  fact 
which  all  history  puts  before  us.  It  is,  that  “  wherever  intoxicating  liquors 
become  general,  morality  has  been  found  on  the  decline.  They  seem  to  act 
like  the  simoon  of  the  desert,  and  scatter  destruction  and  misery  around  their 
path.”  And  has  the  world  been  comparatively  so  fortunate  as  only  to  have 
felt  this  devastating  moral  pestilence  where  distilled  spirits  alone  have  been 
used  1  Alas  no !  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  debasement.  The  instances  already  given  are  strong  on  this  point. 
Let  us  continue  the  proof.  “  The  ruin  of  Rome  was  owing  to  luxury,  of 
which,  indulgence  in  wine  was  the  principal  ingredient.  Hannibal’s  army 
fell,  less  by  the  arms  of  Scipio,  than  by  the  wines  of  Capua.”  What  other 
liquor  than  wine  sustained  the  riotous  mirth  of  Mark  Antony,  and  hie  fellow- 
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revellers  1  What  but  this  accompanied,  and  incited  to  additional  excesses, 
the  crapulous  appetite  of  so  many  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  disgraced  the 
purple,  and  cast  a  stigma  on  human  nature.  When  Juvenal  lashed,  with  all 
the  severity  of  satire,  the  drunkards  and  gluttons  of  his  day,  he  saw  and 
knew  of  no  other  strong  drink  than  the  juice  of  the  grape  ;  wine  variously 
combined  and  spiced,  as  when  he  speaks  of 

“  Hot,  heady  lees,  to  fire  the  wretched  guests, 

And  turn  them  all  to  Corybants  or  beasts.” 

Quarrels,  and  strife,  and  bloodshed,  are  some  of  the  deprecated  accompa¬ 
niments  of  drunkenness ;  they  were  in  the  poet’s  day,  also,  the  consequences  of 
excesses  in  wine.  It  was  this  liquor  which  gave  rise  to  the  scene  which  he 
describes  when  he  says, 

“  At  first,  with  sneers  and  sarcasms  you  engage, 

Then  deal  round  mutual  wounds,  with  mutual  rage.” 

In  modern  times,  although  the  evils  from  drinking  distilled  liquors  have  so 
far  surpassed  the  miseries  from  using  fermented  liquors  as  to  fix  our  attention 
mainly  on  the  former,  yet  we  cannot  without  danger  be  blind  to  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  latter. 

Shakspeare,  that  great  painter  of  mankind,  in  his  forcible  sketches  of 
drunkenness,  under  its  various  appearances,  had,  as  models,  before  him  the 
wine  drunkards.  What  more  disgusting  picture  of  the  effects  of  wine  than 
that  in  which  Caliban,  after  drinking  from  the  bottle  of  Stephanio,  falls  down 
at  his  feet  and  exclaims,  “  I  pray  thee  be  my  God.”  Where  can  there  be  a 
stronger  example  of  the  risk  of  taking  a  few  glasses  with  a  companion,  than 
in  the  case  of  Cassio.  He  was  an  easy,  good  natured  man ;  he  feared  to 
be  laughed  at  by  his  fellow-soldiers  if  he  refused  the  challenge  to  drink,  al¬ 
though  he  at  the  same  time  knew  how  easily  his  brain  was  affected  in  so 
doing.  He  even  uttered  that  expression  which  ought  to  be  a  motto  at  all 
meetings  for  convivial  purposes — “  I  could  well  wish  that  courtesy  would  in¬ 
vent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment.”  But  he  sits  down  at  length,  and 
drinks  a  few  cups  with  the  cunning  Iago  ;  he  becomes  inebriated,  and  in  this 
state  is  made  innocently  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  murder  of  the 
gentle  Desdemona. 

Butler,  the  witty  author  of  Hudibras,  in  his  satire  on  drunkenness,  speaks 
throughout  of  wine,  as  the  aliment  to  this  vice.  He  concludes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  somewhat  quaint,  but  expressive  lines. 

“  So  Noah,  when  he  anchored  safe  on 
The  mountain’s  top,  his  lofty  haven, 

And  all  the  passengers,  he  bore, 

Were  on  the  new  world  set  ashore, 

He  made  it  next  his  chief  design 
To  p'  ant  and  propagate  a  vine. 

Which  since  has  overwhelm’d  and  drown' 

Far  greater  numbers  on  dry  ground 
Of  wretched  mankind,  one  by  one, 

Than  all  the  Flood  before  had  done.” 

A  century  ago,  when  wine  was  proportionately  more  used,  and  at  the  same 
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time  more  pure,  in  England,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  all  the  diseases 
attributed  to  strong  drink  were  freely  referred  to  this  liquor,  and  surnames 
given  to  those  who  drank  much  of  a  particular  kind ;  as  we  find  in  Sir  John 
Floyer’s  work  on  the  Cold  Bath,  in  which  he  speaks  of  “  the  (diseased)  livers 
of  most  Clareteers."  That  class  of  society  in  northern  countries,  who  have 
freely  used  wine  as  a  beverage,  have  always  been  sufferers  in  health  and 
purse,  and  finally  of  reputation.  Even  what  many  conceive  to  be  an  innocent 
practice,  drinking  wine  diluted  with  water,  is  reprobated,  as  leading  to 
habits  of  intoxication,  by  the  judicious  Heberden,  than  whom  no  man  pro¬ 
fessed  to  rest  his  opinions  more  on  a  practical  basis.  Darwin’s  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  favour  of  water,  as  the  only  drink,  has  been  already  given.  His 
sentiments  respecting  vinous  and  malt  liquors,  as  causes  of  gout,  and  his 
illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness,  are  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal.  They  are  given  in  the  following  words.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
be  understood  as  echoing  his  opinion  about  the  harmlessness  of  great  eating. 

“I  am  well  aware,”  says  Dr.  Darwin,  “that  it  is  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  gout  is  as  frequently  owing  to  gluttony  in  eating,  as  to  intemperance  in 
drinking  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors.  To  this  I  answer,  that  I  have  seen 
no  person  afflicted  with  the  gout,  who  has  not  drunk  freely  of  fermented 
liquor,  as  wine  and  water,  or  small  beer;  though  as  the  disposition  to  all  the 
diseases,  which  have  originated  from  intoxication,  is  in  some  degree  heredi¬ 
tary,  a  less  quantity  of  spirituous  potation  will  induce  the  gout  in  these,  who 
inherit  the  disposition  from  their  parents.  To  which  I  must  add,  that  in 
young  people  the  rheumatism  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  gout. 

“  Spice  is  seldom  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  do  any  material  injury  to 
the  system  ;  flesh-meats,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are  the  natural  diet  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  with  these,  a  glutton  may  be  crammed  up  to  the  throat,  and  fed  fat 
like  a  stalled  ox;  but  he  will  not  be  diseased,  unless  he  adds  spirituous  or 
fermented  liquor  to  his  food.  This  is  well  known  in  the  distilleries,  where 
the  swin°,  which  are  fattened  by  the  spirituous  sediments  of  barrels,  acquire 
diseased  livers.  But  mark  what  happens  to  a  man  who  drinks  a  quart  of  wine 
or  of  ale,  if  he  has  not  been  habituated  to  it.  He  loses  the  use  of  both  his 
limbs  and  of  his  understanding  !  He  becomes  a  temporary  idiot,  and  has  a 
temporary  stroke  of  the  palsy !  And  though  he  slowly  recovers  after  some 
hours,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  perpetual  repetition  of  so  pow¬ 
erful  a  poison  must  at  length  permanently  affect  him  ? — If  a  person  acciden¬ 
tally  becomes  intoxicated  by  eating  a  few  mushrooms  of  a  peculiar  kind,  a 
general  alarm  is  excited,  and  he  is  said  to  be  poisoned,  and  emetics  are  ex¬ 
hibited;  but  so  familiarised  are  we  to  the  intoxication  from  vinous  spirit,  that 
it  occasions  laughter  rather  than  alarm.” 

The  general  sameness  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  two  classes  of  liquors, 
is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Armstrong.  “  Many  of  the  habits  of  civilized  society 
at  once  tend  to  produce  chronic  diseases  of  the  arterial  system,  but  among 
the  most  common  causes  of  these  diseases,  may  be  enumerated  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  among  the  lower  classes,  and  of  wine  and  rich  diets  among 
the  higher.” 
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Distinct  from  prepossessions  and  prejudices  on  either  side,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  by  medical  men  that  a  dyspeptic  person  will  be  more  liable  to 
have  his  digestion  disturbed  by  wine,  or  wine  and  water,  than  by  spirit  and 
water.  Hence,  unfortunately,  by  a  mere  comparative,  not  absolute,  esti¬ 
mate  of  injury  from  strong  drinks,  it  was  a  common  advice  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  suffered  from  indigestion,  or  were  of  a  gouty  habit,  to  take  daily,  at 
their  meals,  a  tumbler-full  of  brandy  and  water.  Many  have  become  drunk¬ 
ards  by  acting  upon  this  prescription.  Such  results  seem  more  deplorable, 
now  that  we  are  satisfied  of  the  inutility  of  the  advice,  even  in  reference 
to  the  temporary  and  special  purpose  for  which  it  was  advised. 

“  The  lovers  of  the  bottle  flatter  themselves,”  says  Beddoes,  “  that  care  in 
selecting  wines  will  exempt  them  from  eyils,  which  they  cannot  dissemble  to 
themselves,  wine  produces.  The  convivial  possessor  of  ample  cellars,  whose 
pipes  regularly  ascend  to  the  honors  of  his  table,  in  the  order  of  their  stand¬ 
ing,  praises  his  good  fortune,  when  he  compares  himself  with  young  men  at 
the  university,  condemned  as  they  are  to  regale  upon  home-brewed  and  un¬ 
mellowed  wines.  But  the  distinction,  I  am  afraid,  rests  upon  a  difference 
little  in  point  as  to  health.  It  is  the  result  of  common  observation,  confirmed 
by  unvarying  medical  experience,  that  among  country-gentlemen,  citizens, 
the  frequenters  of  the  common  and  combination  room,  the  associates  of  the 
mess,  the  farmer,  the  merchant’s  clerks,  and  the  artisans  that  crowd  the 
smokeshops  in  places  like  Birmingham,  a  large  proportion  injure  their  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  whatever  be  the  coarseness  or  tenuity,  the  purity  or  adulteration 
of  the  liquors,  provided  they  be  about  the  same  strength,  and  taken  with 
nearly  equal  freedom.  Dissimilarity  of  constitution,  of  occupation,  of  expo¬ 
sure  and  the  like,  will  produce  a  dissimilarity  in  the  result;  and  but  seldom 
the  oil,  the  mucilage,  extractive  matter,  and  other  vegetable  principles  that 
accompany  the  spirit  in  the  stimulants  habitually  used.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  the  most  clumsily  manufactured,  and  the  purest  wines, 
i3,  perhaps,  scarcely  equal  to  the  difference  between  ninety-nine  and  an  hun¬ 
dred.  And  what  difference  exists  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  our 
present  inquiry.” 

Among  other  facts  of  a  similar  tenor,  to  show  the  promptness  with  which 
remote  parts  of  the  body  feel  the  disturbance  in  the  stomach  produced  by 
fermented  liquors,  is  the  following,  related  by  Mr.  Crampton,  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  Ireland,  and  published  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports : 

“  A  gentleman  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  rather  delicate  frame,  who  la¬ 
boured  under  a  severe  pain  of  a  periodic  nature,  which  depended  upon  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  right  tibia,  noticed  a  circumstance  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  fermented  liquors  on  this  affection,  which,  says 
Mr.  Crampton,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  even  very  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  diseases  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  nature.  He  observed,  at  first,  that  the  pain  invariably  recurred  within 
an  hour  after  dinner,  at  whatever  hour  he  might  have  taken  that  meal,  and 
whether  the  food  had  been  animal  or  vegetable.  Suspecting  that  this  might 
be  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  rather  than  the  solid  matter  which 
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he  took  into  his  stomach,  lie  left  off  fermented  liquors;  on  the  first  day  after 
he  made  the  change,  the  pain  did  not  return  till  he  had  been  an  hour  in  bed; 
this  led  him  to  institute  a  number  of  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fermented  liquors,  in  different  quantities ;  the  result  was,  that 
the  pain  could,  with  certainty,  be  excited  within  an  hour,  by  drinking  a  glass 
of  any  kind  of  fermented  liquor,  however  weak,  and  a  single  drachm,  by 
measure,  of  port  wine,  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water,  acted  with  equal 
energy  as  a  glass  of  undiluted  wine.” 

Most  truly  is  it  remarked  by  Dr.  Clieyne,  as  a  commentary  on  this  case, 
that,  “in  a  numerous  class  of  protracted  disorders,  hence  called  chronic,  in 
which  some  viscus  continues  long  in  a  state  of  inflammation  before  it  is  dis¬ 
organised,  a  very  small  portion  of  alcohol  will  often  feed  the  inflammation, 
and  hence,  in  such  diseases,  the  most  important  part  of  regimen,  as  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  physician  of  experience,  consists  in  an  entire  disuse 
of  distilled  or  fermented  liquors.” 

If  the  diseases  produced  by  excess  in  wine  drinking,  be  less  violent  and 
acute  than  those  from  ardent  spirit,  they  are  in  greater  number,  and  more 
complicated  in  the  first  than  the  latter  case.  The  ardent  spirit  drunkard,  if 
he  survive  the  first  shocks  given  to  his  constitution,  may  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  attain  to  an  old  age,  in  the  tolerable  enjoyment  of  his  faculties.  The 
tippler  in  wine  subjects  himself  to  such  a  complexity  of  diseases,  that  he 
sinks  under  them  in  the  shape  of  gout,  dropsy,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain; 
or  if  he  survive  for  any  long  term  of  years,  his  life  may  be  called  a  long  dis¬ 
ease — gout,  or  rheumatism,  or  gravel,  or  painful  eruptions,  and  boils  on  the 
skin. 

Fortunately,  owing  to  the  amended  habits  of  the  wealthy  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  we  have  not  now  such  a  number  of  wine-topers  to  point 
to  as  formerly.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  excesses  in  wine,  and  the 
more  portentous  excesses  in  ardent  spirits,  have  made  many  slow  to  believe 
in  the  evils  from  the  former. 

But  there  are  names  of  historical  importance  to  illustrate  their  reality 
without  drawing  from  individual  experience  and  observation.  The  names 
of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  are  in  every  body’s  mouth,  when  statesmen, 
parliamentary  debaters  and  brilliant  orators  are  spoken  of.  But  perhaps  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  these  distinguished  men  were  all  free  drink¬ 
ers,  lovers  of  the  bottle,  and  of  course  addicted  to  wine:  the  usages  of  the 
time,  their  station  in  society,  and  abundance  of  biographical  anecdote  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  continued  preference  for  this  liquor,  over  any  other;  at  least 
until  their  health  was  destroyed,  and  body  weakened  by  long  indulgence  in 
it.  Pitt  inherited  gout  from  his  father  the  earl  of  Chatham  ;  he  perhaps 
thought  himself  fated,  to  suffer  from  this  disease :  he  became  early  in  life, 
prime  minister  of  G.  Britain,  and  perhaps  imagined  that  the  languor  from 
excessive  mental  occupation  and  broken  sleep  was  to  be  removed  by  gener¬ 
ous  wine.  He  drank  it,  and  drank  it  freely,  and  to  excess;  and  after  suffer¬ 
ing  much  and  often  from  acute  bodily  disease,  (gout,)  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-six.  Not  so  thought  and  acted  the  Emperor  Julian,  already  spoken  of, 
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in  this  report,  nor  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  temperance,  amounting  to 
abstinence,  amid  all  the  toil  of  the  camp  and  anxiety  of  the  council,  is  gene- 
ally  known.  Fox,  with  all  the  means  to  be  great,  was  a  victim  to  gam¬ 
bling,  by  which  he  beggared  himself ;  and  to  wine,  which  destroyed  his  health, 
broke  down  his  constitution,  brought  on  dropsy,  and  finally  death.  Sheridan, 
the  gay  and  the  witty,  the  orator  and  the  dramatist,  had  no  fears  of  wine :  he 
indulged  freely  in  it:  he  learned  to  forget  his  cares,  while  quaffing  it,  and  his 
reputation,  during  the  intervals  of  his  mirth.  That  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  sought  and  used  stronger  drinks,  we  can  readily  suppose ;  and  that  he 
died  worthless  and  neglected,  is  well  known. — And  these  were  great  men 
in  their  day :  they  had  every  thing  to  raise  them  above  the  debasing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  bottle,  and  yet  they  all  sank  under  it,  with  various  degrees  of 
yieldingness,  and  of  reputation  for  free  living. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  wine  will  apply  to  other  fermented  liquors, 
such  as  barley  wine  or  beer,  and  apple  wine  or  cider.  All  of  them  contain 
alcohol — all  are  capable  of  causing  drunkenness  and  a  great  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases. 

Cider  is  less  adulterated  than  the  others  with  any  foreign  deleterious  mat¬ 
ter,  except  ardent  spirit,  which  is  added  to  it  in  order  to  make  cider  royal. 
Like  wine,  therefore,  it  is  doubly  alcoholized ;  first,  in  virtue  of  the  alcohol, 
which  forms  a  component  part;  secondly,  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  receives 
in  the  shape  of  apple  brandy.  It  contains  also,  acetous  acid,  and  in  place  of 
the  tartaric  acid  in  wine,  we  have  the  malic  acid,  which  is  eminently  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  human  frame;  and  the  first  effects  of  which  are  often  shown 
in  violent  colics,  followed  by  general  muscular  weakness,  cramp,  and  partial 
palsy ;  also  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  skin. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  safety  or  danger  from  drinking  ardent 
spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  may  be  calculated  in  this  way. 

“  Alcohol  is  the  denounced  poison — it  is  that  on  which  the  deleterious 
properties  of  distilled  spirits  exclusively  depend.  In  these  liquors  it  is  found 
in  the  proportion  of  fifty-one  to  fifty-four  per  cent. — Is  alcohol  found  in  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  1  Of  a  surety  it  is.  It  constitutes  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  wines,  varying  with  the  species.  Of  Port  and  Madeira,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  about  twenty-three  per  cent. :  of  Claret  fifteen  per  cent. 

“  Alcohol  enters  into  the  composition  of  cider,  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
per  cent.  It  forms  nearly  seven  per  cent,  of  ale  and  brown  stout,  and  rather 
more  than  four  of  porter. 

“  At  the  above  rates,  a  person  who  should  drink  a  bottle  of  port  or  Madeira, 
supposing  it  to  contain  a  quart,  would  drink  nearly  as  much  alcohol  as  is 
contained  in  a  pint  of  brandy. 

“  But  it  will  be  alleged,  that  the  alcohol  in  wine,  is  more  diluted  with  water, 
and  modified  by  other  ingredients,  than  it  is  in  ardent  spirit.  If  this  be  the 
argument  against  the  latter  kind  of  liquor,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  drink 
it  in  the  form  of  grog,  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar. 

“  Let  us  suppose  a  person  to  drink  a  tumbler  full  of  spirit  and  water,  the 
former  being  in  the  proportion,  and  to  the  eye  it  seems  the  customary  allow- 
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ance,  of  a  wine  glass  full,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  He  takes  a  beverage, 
having  about  nine  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  it;  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  a 
tumbler  full  of  cider,  or  two  tumblers  full  of  porter  or  ale.  The  actual 
amount  of  alcohol  in  this  tumbler  of  grog,  is  equal  to  what  is  contained  in 
two  glasses  of  Madeira,  and  three  and  a  half  of  claret  wine.  The  members 
of  most  Temperance  Societies  tell  a  drinker  of  ardent  spirit,  that  his  single 
half  pint  of  grog  daily,  is  fraught  with  danger — it  is  a  lure  to  disease  and 
death,  or  what  is  worse,  to  habitual  drunkenness,  with  blighted  fame  and 
beggared  family.  They  are  right.  But  thousands  have  no  scruple  in  taking, 
each  his  two  glasses  of  Madeira  wine,  or  half  a  pint  of  claret  a  day,  and  call 
themselves  exceedingly  moderate.” — Journal  of  Health. 


(a)  Quenching  thirst  and  gratifying  the  palate ,  p.  13.  It  is  in  ripe  fruits 
that  we  have  the  various  elements, — acid,  sugar,  mucilage,  &c.  so  combined 
as  to  both  nourish  and  refresh.  It  is  with  these  elements  as  with  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ones  in  flesh — alone,  they  stimulate,  but  fail  to  give  that  degree  of 
nourishment  and  strength  which  we  gain  from  them  when  blended  with 
more  inert  matter.  All  that  mere  sensual  gratification  of  the  palate  could 
desire,  is  obtainable  in  fruits,  which  are  often  of  themselves  the  best  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  depressed  invalid. 

“  Ripe  grapes,  eaten  in  considerable  quantities  for  several  weeks  together, 
{cure  de  raisins )  is  another  remedy  employed  on  the  continent  (of  Europe) 
in  several  complaints.  In  the  inflammatory  form  of  dyspepsy,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  exists  a  similar  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  with  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea ;  also  in  chronic  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  in  hfemorrhoidal  affections,  ripe  grapes  are  of  great  use  in  allaying  the 
irritation  on  which  these  symptoms  depend.”* 

Dr.  Moore  relates  a  case  of  apparent  consumption  entirely  cured  by  the 
patient’s  restricting  himself  to  a  diet  of  grapes  and  bread.  If  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  southern  Europe  acknowledge  any  decided  enjoyment  in  the  sense 
of  taste,  and  in  flattering  the  palate,  it  is  by  their  high  flavoured  and  juicy 
fruits.  In  all  the  world  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  mere  lively,  mercurial 
population,  than  the  lazzaroni  and  labourers  of  Naples,  whose  diet  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  consisting  mainly  of  bread  and  maccaroni,  or  potatoes,  with 
water  for  their  almost  sole  drink ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  season,  including  a 
large  supply  of  water  melons,  for  their  greatest  luxury. 

The  observations  of  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  on  this  subject, 
are  so  judicious,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  them  insertion  here. — 
“  The  cause  of  the  temperance  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  fruits;  which  are  very  abundant  in  those 
countries  where  the  vine  flourishes. 

“  The  manner  in  which  fruit  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  fermented 
liquors,  is  easily  explained ;  and  the  statement,  it  is  believed,  will  correspond 
with  what  most  persons  have  experienced  or  observed.  In  the  intervals  of 
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our  regularly  established  meals,  we  all  occasionally,  and  very  many  of  ug 
constantly,  either  feel,  or  fancy  we  feel,  the  need  of  some  slight  refreshment, 
At  such  times,' if  fruit  is  not  to  be  had,  many  persons  resort  to  fermented 
liquor,  and  thus  insensibly  lay  a.  foundation  fer  intemperance.  But  if  they 
are  in  possession  of  delicious  fruits,  these  are  almost  always  chosen  by  tem¬ 
perate  persons,  in  preference  to  the  choicest  wines.  This  need  of  refresh¬ 
ment  is  more  especially  felt  in  summer,  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  heat  and  fatigue.  Fruit  is  then  found  to  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  quenching  thirst  and  recruiting  exhausted  animal  nature,  and  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree,  (I  refer  only  to  the  case 
of  temperate  persons,)  grateful  to  the  palate,  refreshing  to  the  system,  and 
salutary  in  its  remote  and  grateful  effects.  The  man,  indeed,  whose  appetite 
is  not  satisfied  with  delicious  fruit  alone,  already  possesses  a  dangerous  fond¬ 
ness  for  spirituous  liquors.  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  labouring 
classes  of  the.  community  will  set  but  little  value  on  the  substitute  here  pro¬ 
posed  for  ardent  spirits.  Whether  they  would  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
use  which  they  make  of  ardent  spirit  is  detrimental.  But  what  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  they  should  value  fruit  less  than  other  men  !  They  have 
the  same  appetite,  and  fruit  is  equally  refreshing  to  them.  In  those  cases 
where  the  natural  taste  has  not  been  vitiated  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  we 
believe  that  fruit  would  be  chosen  by  labourers  invariably,  in  preference  to 
ardent  spirits,  allowing  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  properly  aware  of 
the  danger  of  intemperance.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  conceived  more 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a  labourer,  toiling  in  the  dust  or  sun,  athirst  and  wea¬ 
ry,  than  a  plate  of  strawberries,  a  melon,  or  a  basket  of  cherries  or  peaches, 
or  apples.  With  these  and  other  fruits,  which  might  easily  be  raised  in  suf¬ 
ficient  abundance,  together  with  such  simple  drinks  as  common  beer,  milk, 
and  molasses  and  water,  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  able  to  perform  the  greatest  quantity  of  work,  with  the  highest 
health  and  the  best  spirits.” 

His  other  suggestions,  carried  into  effect,  there  would  probably  be  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  comment  upon  beer,  as  an  article  of  drink,  specified  by  this  writer. 

(ts)  A  large  class  of  domestic  fruits,  p.  12. — Were  fruits,  such  as  the 
apple  and  the  peach,  collected  and  dried  in  quantities  enough  for  gene¬ 
ral  consumption,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities,  more  especially,  would  be  infinite  gainers,  and  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  no  occasion  to  fear  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  cut  down  their 
orchards,  if  the  temperance  reformation  triumphs.  An  admirable  addition 
would  be  provided,  in  these  dried  fruits,  to  fat  or  salt  meat;  and  the  effect 
of  this  latter,  in  causing  undue  thirst  or  irritation  of  the  sldn,  and  dyspepsy, 
would  be  prevented.  To  the  children,  they  would  form  a  pleasant  and  whole¬ 
some  repast,  with  bread.  This  branch  of  industry  has  been,  we  know,  well 
attended  to  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  and  we  were  credibly  informed, 
some  years  ago,  that  a  thrifty  German,  in  the  upper  part  of  Virginia,  was 
able  to  purchase  a  second  farm,  bv  the  proceeds  of  dried  apples,  from  the 
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orchard  of  his  first.  Not  only  could  these  fruits  be  eaten  in  their  dried  state, 
but  they  might  also  be  rendered  still  more  nutritive  and  palatable  by  being 
stewed,  and  having  sugar  added  to  them.  On  the  score  of  health,  econo¬ 
my,  and  sobriety,  we  would  earnestly  invite  our  fellow  citizens’  attention  to 
this  subject. 


(x)  Anthony  Benezet  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  appeared  in  any  country.  He  published  in  1778, 
a  pamphlet  on  this  subject.  The  following  anecdote  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  tract,  is  extracted  from  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  Benezet,  by 
Roberts  Yaux,  page  107. 

Anthony  Benezet  was  remarkable  for  his  kind  and  condescending  manner 
towards  persons  much  younger  than  himself,  especially  if  he  perceived  in 
their  character  any  promise  of  usefulness.  An  interesting  proof  of  this 
humble  though  exalted  disposition,  is  illustrated  in  the  notice  he  took  of  the 
late  pious  and  excellent  Jacob  Lindley,  when  he  was  a  youth.  Lindley,  to 
adopt  his  own  designation  of  himself,  was  a  “  stripling”  when  he  attended  a 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Philadelphia:  his  mind  had  been  for  some 
time  much  afdicted  with  an  observation  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors,  and  he  was  anxious  that  the  religious  society  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed ,  might  cease  to  use,  and  prevent  any  of  its  members  from  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  manufacturing  or  vending  them.  He  therefore  rose  and 
developed  his  feelings  to  the  assembly,  in  the  energetic  and  pathetic  man¬ 
ner,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  When  the  meeting  adjourned,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  stranger  pressing  through  the  crowd  towards  him,  which  having 
effected,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  said, 
“my  dear  young  friend,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  thy  voice  on  the  subject  of 
spirituous  liquors.  I  had  much  unity  with  thy  concern,  and  hope  that  no  dis¬ 
couragement  may  have  been  received  from  its  not  being  further  noticed ; 
and  now  I  want  thee  to  go  home  and  take  dinner  with  me,  having  something 
further  to  say  to  thee  on  the  subject.”  Lindley  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  they  had  dined,  Benezet  introduced  his  guest  into  a  little  room  used 
as  a  study,  where  he  produced  a  manuscript  work  on  the  subject  of  spirituous 
liquors,  in  an  unfinished  state ;  he  opened  the  book  and  laid  it  on  a  table  be¬ 
fore  them,  saying,  “  this  is  a  treatise  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing,  on  the  subject  of  thy  concern  in  meeting  to-day ;  and  now, 
if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  sit  down,  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two,  I  will  embody 
it  in  the  work,  and  have  it  published.”  j 


(y)  Franklin,  p.  14. — We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  opinions  of  this  great 
economist  and  philosopher,  than  by  giving  his  own  example  in  favour  not 
only  of  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  strong  drinks,  but  also  of  rigid  temperance 
in  eating,  at  a  time  when  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated,  were  directly  the  reverse  of  his  own,  in  these  particulars.  We 
shall  introduce  the  extracts  and  commentary  on  this  subject,  as  found  in 
the  Journal  of  Health,  vol.  II. 


(  07  ) 

“  1  On  my  entrance  I  worked  at  first  as  a  pressman,  conceiving  that  I  had 
need  of  bodily  exercise,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  America,  where 
the  printers  work  alternately  as  compositorsand  at  the  press.  I  drank  nothing 
but  water.  The  other  workmen,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  were  great 
drinkers  of  beer.  I  carried  occasionally  a  large  form  of  letters  in  each  hand, 
up  and  down  stairs,  while  the  rest  employed  both  hands  to  carry  one.  They 
were  surprised  to  see,  by  this  and  many  other  examples,  that  the  American 
Aquatic,  as  they  used  to  call  me,  was  stronger  than  those  who  drank  porter. 
The  beer-boy  had  sufficient  employment,  during  the  whole  day,  in  serving 
that  house  alone.  My  fellow  pressman  drank  every  day  a  pint  of  beer  before 
breakfast,  one  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  one  at  dinner,  one  again  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  another  after  he  had  finished  his  day’s  work. 
This  custom  appeared  to  me  abominable;  but  he  had  need,  he.  said,  of  all  this 
beer,  in  order  to  acquire  strength  to  work. 

“  1 1  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  bodily  strength  furnished  by  the 
beer,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  which  the  beer  was  composed;  that  there  was  a  larger  portion 
of  flour  in  a  penny  loaf ;  and  that  consequently,  if  he  ate  this  leaf,  and  drank 
a  pint  of  water  with  it,  he  would  derive  more  strength  from  it  than  from  a 
pint  of  beer.  This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  drinking 
his  accustomed  quantity  of  beer,  and  paying  every  Saturday  night  a  score 
of  four  or  five  shillings  a  week  for  this  cursed  beverage;  an  expense  from 
which  I  was  wholly  exempt.  Thus  do  these  poor  devils  continue  all  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  voluntary  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

“  ‘  My  example  prevailed  with  several  of  them  to  renounce  their  abomina¬ 
ble  practice  of  bread  and  cheese  with  beer;  and  they  procured,  like  me,  from 
a  neighbouring  house,  a  good  basin  of  warm  gruel,  in  which  was  a  small  slice 
of  butter,  with  toasted  bread  and  nutmeg.  This  was  a  much  better  break¬ 
fast,  which  did  not  cost  more  than  a  pint  of  beer,  namely,  three  half-pence, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  head  clearer.  Those  who  continued  to 
gorge  themselves  with  beer,  often  lost  their  credit  with  the  publican,  from 
neglecting  to  pay  their  score.  They  had  then  recourse  to  me,  to  become 
security  for  them ;  their  light,  as  they  used  to  call  it,  being  out.  I  attended 
at  the  pay-table  every  Saturday  evening,  to  take  up  the  little  sum  which  I 
had  made  myself  answerable  for;  and  which  sometimes  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  shillings  a  week.’ 

“  Franklin  always  had  a  cool  head — he  was  ready  for  every  emergency ;  he 
acquired  a  reputation,  as  philosopher  and  statesman,  which  has  given  his 
name  currency  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Surely  the  example  of  such 
a  man  is- more  worthy  of  imitation,  than  that  of  the  various  classes  of  boozy 
songsters — convivial  jokers — pretenders  to  social  enjoyment  at  the  expense 
of  head  and  heart — canters  of  liberality — servile  imitators  of  the  vices  of 
genius,  and  admirers  of  the  degradation  of  the  species,  which  they  qualify 
with  the  specious  epithets  of  civilization,  refinement,  taste,  and  the  like.” 


(  8S  ) 

(a)  Rush. — II is  strong  stand  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  is  not  the 
least  of  the  meritorious  acts  of  this  distinguished  physician  and  professor.* 
Time  has  only  added  to  the  force  of  his  arguments,  to  -how  the  fallacious 
reasons  by  which  their  use  was  attempted  to  be  justified.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
genious  theories  of  the  teacher  of  medicine  are  passing  into  oblivion  ;  the 
value  of  some  of  his  original  views  is  disputed :  other  men  may  rival  liis  fame 
in  these  respects.  But,  as  an  early  and  strenuous  advocate  for  temperance,  and 
of  course  for  virtue,  and  dignity  of  character,  in  fine  as  a  great  moral  teacher, 
his  name  can  never  be  forgotten,  nor  his  worth  overshadowed. 

Dr.  Rush,  was  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  foil- »wing  senti¬ 
ments,  of  a  writer  who,  like  himself,  availed  of  the  influence  of  his  authority 
and  official  station  to  stem  the  rapidly  rolling  stream  of  intemperance.  “  But 
if  the  habit  of  intoxication  is  obnoxious  in  all  men,  n  the  character  of  the 
Judge,  the  Counsellor,  and  the  Physician,  it  is  peculiarly  criminal.  The 
man  that  is  daily  muddled  with  wine  can  possess  no  lucid  interval,  or  power 
of  discernment;  he  cannot  discriminate  between  the  evidence  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  thus  he  is  equally  liable  to  condemn  t'.ie  innocent  with  the  guil¬ 
ty.  Solon,  in  framing  the  Athenian  code,  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this ; 
and  another  wise  man  has  said,  ‘  It  is  net  for  kings  to  drink  wine  ;  nor  f  r 
princes  strong  drink  :  lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law  ;  and  pervert  the 
judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted.’  The  same  maxims  apply  to  the  duty  of 
the  lawyer ;  if  not,  the  peace  of  society  can  never  be  secure  against  evil 
advisers.  But  in  the  physician  the  habit  is  still  more  dangerous.  Other 
counsellors  of  mankind  have  stated  portions  of  their  time  for  business,  but 
the  accessions  of  disease  are  uncertain,  and  the  physician  may  be  wanted  at 
the  moment  when  his  reason  is  overwhelmed  with  wine.  If  there  is  one 
profession  mors  than  another,  that  requires  acuteness  of  apprehension,  seri¬ 
ous  reflection,  or  calm  contemplation,  it  is  that  of  the  physician  ;  for  every 
case  introduces. him  to  something  he  never  saw  before.  The  world  has,  at 
all  times,  been  little  fit  to  judge  of  the'  medical  character :  because  medical 
knowledge  is  almost  insulated  from  the  -  common  observation  of  mankind. — 
But  when  yon  hear  it  asserted,  that  such  a  doctor  can  prescribe  as  well 
drunk  as  sober,  you  must  pity  the  weak  mind  that  could  form  the  idea ;  •  or 
consider  such  language  as  blasphemy  in  the  face  of  reason: — a  drunken 
physician  is  not  worthy  to  approach  the  sick-bed  of  a  Hottentot.  I  mean  not 
to  debar  the  profession  from  the  festive  board ;  for,  I  think,  of  all  men  they 
stand  most  in  need  of  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  business.  Their’s  is  a 
continued  round  among  scenes  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  death :  the  man  that  em¬ 
ploys  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber  is  entitled  to  all 
the  comforts  that  are  derived  from  the  society  of  the  virtuous  and  good  in  the 
domestic  circle  ;  and  ought  to  have  his  share  of  amusements  in  the  company 
of  the  elegant  and  polite. 

*  See  An  Enquiry  into  the  effects  of  spirituous  liquors,  upon  the  human  body,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  happiness  of  Society,  by  Benjamin  Rush,  M  D,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
Medicine  in  the  Colleae  of  Philadelphia.  The  third  edition  with  additions,  Philadelphia,  Prin¬ 
ted  by  James  M’Culloch.  in  Third  street.  No.  1.  North  of  High  street,  1791. 

t  Proverbs,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  4,  5. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

“  The  P  enusylvanid  Society  for  Discouraging  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits, 
has  instituted  inquiries  calculated  to  develope  much  valuable  information  in 
reference  to  the  suoject  which  engages  its  attention.  The  result  of  these 
investigations,  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid  before  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that  statistical  and  other  facts  of  this  nature  may  make  so  Jeep  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  as  to  arouse  it  to  diligence  and  to  duty  in  the  important 
labour  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  following 
communication  is  derived  from  an  estimable  olficer  of  the  institution  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  writes: 

Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discouraging 
the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  cases  of  pauperism 
admitted  into  this  House  for  a  year,  I  have  to  state,  that  in  1830,  there  were 
admitted:. — Men,  2249;  women,  1761;  children, .503 — Total  4518. 

You  will  not  understand  that  these  were  in  thisrnouse  only  once,  for  not  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  men  and  women  had  been  there  before,  and  some  of 
them  twice  and  some  thrice,  some  five  times  during  the  year.  Not  a  few 
of  them  have  been  “  customers ”  to  the  house  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  a  few 
for  twenty  years.  The  majority  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  house,  will,  in 
all  probability,  die  paupers.  As  fast  as  they  die,  their  places  are  more  than 
filled  by  others. 

Most  of  the  children  are  thrown  upon  the  public  for  support,  by  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  their  parents  and  others,  who  have  had  the  nominal  care  of  them. 

Your  next  inquiry  will  be  answered  by  the  following  letter  from  two  of 
the  Physicians  of  the  House : 

“From  the  observations  we  have  made  during  our  residence  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Alms  House,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  individuals  admitted  into  the  institution,  have  become  its  in¬ 
mates  from  their  habits  of  intemperance. 

2.  We  have  known  during  the  last  six  months  several  instances  of  con¬ 
firmed  mania  occurring  in  individuals  predisposed  to  the  disease,  which 
appear  to  have  been  induced  by  intemperate  habits;  as  well  as  a  great  many 
instances  of  temporary  insanity. 

3.  We  believe  that  four-fifths  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  Alms  House 
Infirmary,  are  induced  by  diseases,  which  have  either  been  originally  pro¬ 
duced  or  very  seriously  aggravated  by  tiie  previous  intemperate  habits  of  the 
patients. 

4.  We  may  state  in  general  terms,  that  we  have  often  witnessed  sudden 
death  occurring  in  drunkards,  who  to  all  appearances,  possessed  excellent 
physical  powers ;  and  who  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fatal  effects 
their  habits  were  calculated  to  induce.” 

[Signed]  A.  M.  ALLEN, 

ISAAC  PARISH. 

The  deaths  for  a  few  years  past,  have  averaged  about  450  per  annum. — The 
patients  are  from  different  classes  of  society,  and  from  almost  every  profession. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  these  intemperate  persons  to  bewail  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  known  instances  of  partial  reformation;  but  so  fatal  is  the 
habit  of  intoxication,  that  these  die  under  every  possible  circumstance  of 
pain  and  degradation.  If  1  might  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  means  of  reforming  these  poor  intemperate  outcasts,  I  should  say,  break 
up  their  present  associations,  change  their  entire  condition.  If  they  proceed 
in  their  present  course,  they  will  fall  into  the  same  graves  that  contain  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  former  intemperate  inmates  of  this  house.  “  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?” — Very  respectfully, 

Alms  House,  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1831.  W.  S.  STOCKTON. 
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The  following  letter  is  from  the  Superintendant  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

House  of  Refuge,  July  11th,  1831. 

Sir, — Your  letter  requesting  information  with  respect  to  the  share  which 
intemperance  has  had  in  supplying  this  institution  with  subjects,  has  been 
received,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  such  as  is  in  my  power. 

My  official  connexion  with  the  Refuge  permits  me  to  see  the  effects,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  causes,  which  prepare  youth  for  the  institution :  the  causes 
and  the  crimes  are  without  the  walls;  the  effects  are  within  and  before  us; 
consequently,  my  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  on  the  in¬ 
mates,  is  what  they  are  willing  or  able  to  relate ;  and  as  I  find  them  frequent¬ 
ly  disposed  to  misrepresent  or  conceal  their  own,  and  the  errors  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  1  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  that  full  and  accurate  statement  which 
you  may  desire  to  have,  and  which  would  (were  it  possible)  be  gratifying  to 
give ;  yet  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  see  and  ascertain,  I  am  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  greater  number  have  suffered  more  or  less  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  intemperance  ;,and  1  am  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  has  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  cause,  either  directly' or  indirectly,  in  sending  to  this  institution  two 
t turds  of  the  number  which  have  been  received  since  the  commencement  of 
its  operations.  That  parental  care  and  wholesome  restraint,  so  necessary  to 
be  exercised  over  youth,  is  withdrawn,  and  they  are  left  to  be  allured  by 
temptations  which  lead  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  until  the  reformatory 
principles  of  this  institution  are  rendered  necessary  to  subdue  their  passions, 
correct  their  habits,  and  prepare  them  for  usefulness. — Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  EDWIN  YOUNG, 

Superintendant  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 


The  following  representation  needs  no  other  remarks,  than  that  it  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  many  physicians,  and  others,  who  have  long  observed  subjects  of 
disease  and  injury,  in  the  hospital  and  elsewhere.  “  Madness  from  drunken¬ 
ness,"  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  maladies 
which  can  assail  the  human  system.  Its  hideous  dominion  over  the  mind,  and 
frame  of  man,  mocks  all  description,  and  often  defies  the  utmost  skill  to  abate 
its  agonies,  or  control  its  fatal  issue  !  In  many  cases,  the  first  attack  consigns 
the  unhappy  victim  to  an  early  and  ignominious  grave  ! — Let  all  be  warned! 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  7th  mo.  14,  1831. 

Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  been  so  short  a  time  hr  this  institution,  and  my 
opportunities  for  observation  have  been  so  limited,  as  respects  the  subjects  of 
thy  inquiries,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  come  to  any  conclusion  that 
would  further  the  cause  thee  feels  so  deep  an  interest  in  promoting.  Enclosed 
I  sehd  Dr.  Stewardson’s  view  of  the  effects  of  intemperance,  since  he  has 
been  a  resident  here,  given  with  as  much  accuracy,  he  thinks,  as  the  nature 
of  circumstances  will  admit.  Dr.  Norris  has  been  absent  on  account  of  his 
health,  nearly  all  the  time  since  thy  application  came  to  hand. — Respectfully 
thy  friend,  ALLEN  CLAPP. 

To  Roberts  Vaux,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Discouraging  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

To  Allen  Clapp,  Steward  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

As  the  female  patients  in  the  institution  are  almost  uniformly  persons  of 
correct  habits,  we  rarely  observe  among  them  any  of  those  distressing  effects 
of  intemperance  which  so  frequently  occur  among  the  men,  and  therefore  it 
is  to  the  latter  alone  that  the  subsequent  remarks  are  applicable.  And  further, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  evil  consequences  of  intemperance  are  more 
particularly  remarked  amongst  those  persons  who  are  admitted  for  accidents 
of  recent  occurrence ;  partly  because  many  of  them  are  received  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  recep- 
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tion  of  other  patients,  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  institution  those 
confirmed  drunkards,  whose  diseases  admit  only  of  alleviation. 

From  what  observations  I  have  made,  during  my  residence  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 

1st.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  recent  accidents  ( about  three  hundred 
■per  annum)  received  into  the  hospital,  have  either  been  the  direct  result  of 
a  state  of  intoxication,  or  were  in  their  subsequent  effects  greatly  aggravated 
by  intemperate  habits;  so  much  so,  that  fatal  consequences  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed,  where  amongst  temperate  persons,  no  danger  whatever  would  have 
been  apprehended. 

2d.  That  of  the  other  patients  in  the  house,  excluding  the  cases  of  ordi¬ 
nary  insanity,  there  are  many  whose  complaints  have  either  been  entirely 
owing  to  the  improper  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  in  the  cases  of  “  madness 
from  drunkenness,”  of  which  there  were  aboat  fifty  during  the  past  year,  or 
in  whom  this  cause  has  greatly  aggravated,  andperhaps  rendered  incurable, 
diseases  which  might  otherwise  have  been  readily  overcome. 

T.  STEWARDSON,  Jun.,  One  of  the  Resident  Physicians. 


The  following  answers  to  the  inquiries  made  by  “  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,”  further  illustrate  the  evils 
and  cost  of  intemperance  to  the  community.  Nearly  all  the  business  which 
engages  the  attention  of  our  magistrates,  and  criminal  courts,  originates  in 
the  indulgence  of  that  pernicious  habit. 

County  Commissioners'  Office,  July  25,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  22d  instant,  we  now  send  you  a  statement  of  the  costs  paid, 
during  the  last  four  years,  by  the  county,  for  Prisons  and  Criminal  Courts, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  Debtor’s  Apartment.  Knowing  the  very  lauda¬ 
ble  and  praiseworthy  object  you  have  in  view,  it  affords  great  pleasure  to  the 
Board  to  serve  you  now,  and  at  any  time  hereafter,  with  such  information  as 
may  be  in  our  power  to  furnish. 


1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

Mayor's  Court. 

$3,648  48 
7,186  35 
6,588  62 
7,439  60 

Quarter  Sessions. 

$7,932  86 
6,210  25 
6,674  20 
6,614  65 

Oyer  and  Terminer. 
$1,234  07 

1,091  48 

1,501  74 

1,373  61 

29,841  04 

27,431  93 

5,200  88 

House  of  Correction, 
Arch  st.  Prison. 

1827,  $13,278  71 

1828,  13,221  69 

1829,  12,248  16 

1830,  14,002  20 

Criminal  Apartment, 
Walnut  st.  Prison. 
$5,095  17 
4,056  80 

258  22 

71  81 

Debtors’  Apartment. 
$1,108  11 

1,431  61 

1,541  76 

1,336  50 

52,753  76 

9,480  00 

5,417  93 

Recapitulation. — Mayor’s  Court,  §29,841  04;  Quarter  Sessions,  $27,431  96; 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  $5,200  88 ;  House  of  Correction,  $52,748  76 ;  Criminal 
Apartment,  $9,480 ;  Debtors’  Apartment,  $5,417  93.- 
years,  $130,120  62. 

With  great  respect,  we  are  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  ~ 

DANIEL  THOMAS, 

THOMAS  MAGUIRE, 


-Total  amount  for  four 


Commissioners  of  the 
Co.  of  Philadelphia. 


ToRoeerts  Vaux,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Discouraging  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 
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Philadelphia,  July  28,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  with  great  pleasure  give  you  all  the  information  which 
you  required  by  your  note  of  the  t;7th  instant. 

There  is  no  situation  which  exhibits  more  clearly  the  evil  effects  of  the 
too  frequent  use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  than  that  which  I  now  hold.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  brought  before  the  Mayor  on  the  charge  of  Intoxication, 
since  the  25th  of  October  last,  is  628.  There  has  been  before  him  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  which  can  be  cleariy  traced  to  the  use  of  strong  drink, 
277 ;  and  of  those  committed  as  vagrants,  brought  to  that  condition  by  intem¬ 
perance,  289;  making  in  all  1194. 

There  are,  besides,  many  cases  of  assaults  and  batteries,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  source. — Um,  Sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

5  ’  JOHN  S.  CASH. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.,  Preside#-;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Discouraging  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

The  following  deeply  nrocting  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Discouraging  the  use  oj Ardent  Spirits,  was  made  by  the  vene¬ 
rable  Coroner  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  July  3d,  1831. 

To  Robert  Vaux,  Esq.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  tor  Discour¬ 
aging  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

Respected  Friend, — It  is  true,  as  you  suggest,  “  that  in  the  discharge  of 
my  official  duties,  much  opportunity  is  afforded  by  observation  and  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  produce  the  premature  termination  of  human  life,”  and 
the  experience  of  years,  long  ago  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  “  intemper¬ 
ance  from  the  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  most  of  the  evils  thus  produced.” 

In  a  very  great  portion  of  the  cases  which  have  officially  come  under  my 
notice,  and  in  which  I  have  had  sufficient  evidence. to  trace  a  cause,  the  use 
of  spiritous  liquors  has  immediately  or  more  remotely,  led  to  the  termination 
of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  my  investigation ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  many,  of  whose  habits  I  had  no  means  of  information,  were  hastened  to 
their  end  by  this  scourge  of  cur  country. 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  avowing  it  as  my  firm  belief,  that  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the  prolific  cause  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  deaths 
which  come  under  my  view  as  Coroner,  and  noio,  while  writing  these  few 
lines,  I  am  awaiting  the  examination  by  physicians  of  the  body  of  a  citizen, 
who  has  been  killed  by  a  man  who  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

With  desires  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully,  JOHN  DENNIS, 

Coroner  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 

for  Discouraging  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Bache,  physician  to  the  Eastern  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  of  this  State,  to  the  inspectors  of  that  institution,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  statement : 

“  The  physician  lias  found,  that  out  of  fifty-eight  prisoners,  received  up 
to  this  time,  thirty-four,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  acknowledged  themselves  to 
have  been  either  habitually  or  occasionally  intemperate.  This  fact  shows 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and 
the  commission  of  crime.” 


